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□ The writer on writing 


Miller’s life 

Arthur Miller was born on October 17, 1915 in Harlem, New York. 
After leaving school he worked for two years in an automobile parts 
warehouse, before enrolling fora degree in journalism at the University 
of Michigan. In addition to his studies, Miller had two jobs - washing 
dishes and feeding mice at a laboratory on the outskirts of town. One 
spring, ratherthan return home forthe holidays, he decided to use the 
week to write a play, even though he had seen relatively few plays: 

From the beginning, writing meant freedom, a spreading of wings, and once l got 
the first inkling that others were reached by what I wrote, an assumption arose 
that some kind of public business was happening inside me, that what perplexed 
or moved me must move others . . . Working day and night with a few hours of 
exhausted sleep sprinkled through the week, I finished the play within five 
days . . . 

Timebends, page 2 1 2 

The play - called No Villain - won Miller the Avery Hopwood Award 
in Drama for 1 936 and the sum of $250. But his memory of the event 
is not entirely happy: 

I felt pleasure, of course, but also something dose to embarrassment, praying 
that everybody would soon forget my poor play in favour of my next one, which 
would surely be better . 

Timebends, page 224 

Public success, however, was to come some years later, with the writing 
of All My Sons in 1 947. Miller felt for the first time the excitement of 
seeing actors auditioned forthe roles his mind had created: 

I had led a nearly isolated life, still turning out the occasional radio play to pay 
the bills and working every day on All My Sons until it seemed as tight as a drum. 
It was exhilarating, as it usually is first time around, merely to come to the 
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production office on East Fifty-seventh Street every morning to watch Clurman 
and Kazan [the producers] interviewing actors, Of course none seemed to 
resemble ' real ' people like the ones I had modelled the characters on, the young 
women being too beautiful and the young men too handsome . . . 

7/mebends, page 27 1 

This is a reminderthat Miller's concern as a playwright lies with ordinary ) 
people - usually working people whose lives had rarely before been 
represented on the stage. Typically, the play's main character, Joe Keller, * 
a manufacturer of aircraft engines, faces a moral dilemma: committed | 
to making profits, he allows faulty parts to be fitted to airforce planes. 
When one crashes he allows his business partner, ratherthan himself, I 
to take the blame. Shame at this action leads Keller's son to commit f 
suicide, an act finally repeated by Keller himself All My Sons, like so many 
of Miller's plays, explores the clash ofthe individual with society and the ^ 
destructive nature of greed. 

The play won Miller the New York Drama Critics Circle Award for 
1 947, His next play, Death of a Salesman, won the same award for 1 949, 
plusthe prestigious Pulitzer Prize. Again an ordinary man - Willy Lomax 
-struggles to control his life and to provide for his family. This fits Miller’s 
theory that: 

t 

A character is defined by the kinds of challenges he cannot walk away from. And < 
by those he has walked away from that cause him remorse. 

T/mebends, page 367 

The challenges a character faces are always deeply personal, but their ■ 
implications and effects always reverberate throughout the immediate 1 
family and community. These are important recurringthemes in Miller’s 
plays - frequently sources of frustration as well as symbols of hope and 
idealism. In Miller’s next play, An Enemy of the People, for example, the 
family and community are brought into conflict because Peter Stockmann 
is not only a member of the family but also the town mayor. A conflict 
of business interests is sharpened into a clash of family loyalties. 

After An Enemy ofthe People, Miller went on to write some of his most 
famous plays - notably, The Crucible and A View from the Bridge . But he 
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also became increasingly active in political circles, taking over the 
presidency of PEN International in 1 965, a group dedicated to preserv- 
ing the rights and interests of writers around the world. 

Miller's political involvement reminds us of his campaigning instincts. 
Whetherfightingto overcome the bullying of US Government commit- 
tees or warning of the self-interest of institutions and bureaucracies, his 
life and works keep affirming the importance of the lone human being. 
His central characters - like Dr Stockmann in An Enemy of the People 
! - face the cold aggression of unsympathetic communities. Whatever 
we do, Miller warns, we must fight to cling on to what we believe is 
right, 


Adapting Ibsen’s play 

Already an internationally-respected playwright, Arthur Miller accepted 
a request in 1950 to adapt a nineteenth-century play written by the 
Norwegian dramatist Henrik Ibsen. Its themes - a man standing up to 
the corrupt institutions of a small town - fitted naturally into his work. 
In the following preface to the play he explains his reasons for adapting 
Ibsen's original version. 

I 

At the outset it ought to be said that the word ‘ adaptation' is very distasteful to 
me. It seems to mean that one writer has ventured into another’s chickencoop, 
or worse, into the sacred chamber of another’s personal creations and 
rearranged things without permission. A/lost of the time an adaptation is a 
playwright’s excuse for not writing his own plays, and since I am not yet with my 
back against that particular wall, I think it wise to set down what I have tried to 
do with An Enemy of the People, and why I did it. 

There is one quality in Ibsen that no serious writer can afford to overlook. It lies 
at the very center of his force, and I found in it - as I hope others will - a profound 
source of strength. It is his insistence, his utter conviction, that he is going to say 
what he has to say , and that the audience, by God, is going to listen. It is the very 
same quality that mokes a star actor, a great public speaker, and a lunatic. Every 
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Ibsen play begins with the unwritten words: ' Now listen here. 1 ’ And these words 
have shown me a path through the wall of ’entertainment 1 , a path that leads 
beyond the formulas and dried-up precepts, the pretense and fraud, of the 
business of the stage. Whatever else Ibsen has to teach, this is his first and 
greatest contribution. 

In recent years Ibsen has fallen into a kind of respectful obscurity that is not only 
undeserved but really quite disrespectful of culture - and a disservice to the 
theater besides. I decided to work on An Enemy of the People because I had 
a private wish to demonstrate that Ibsen is really pertinent today, that he is not 
' old-fashioned ' and, implicitly, that those who condemn him are themselves 
misleading our theater and our playwrights into a blind alley of senseless 
sensibility , triviality, and the inevitable waste of our dramatic talents; for it has 
become the fashion for plays to reduce the ’thickness’ of life to a fragile facsimile, 
to avoid portraying the complexities of life, the contradictions of character, the 
fascinating interplay of cause and effect that have long been part of the novel. 
And I wished also to buttress the idea that the dramatic writer has, and must 
again demonstrate, the right to entertain with his brains as well as his heart. It 
is necessary that the public understand again that the stage is the place for ideas, 
forphilosophies, for the most intense discussion of man’s fate. One of the masters 
of such a discussion is Henrik Ibsen, and I hove presumed to point this out once 
again. 

2 

I have attempted to make An Enemy of the People as alive to Americans as 
it undoubtedly was to Norwegians, while keeping it intact. I had no interest in 
exhuming anything, in asking people to sit respectfully before the work of a 
celebrated but neglected writer. There are museums for such activities; the 
theater has no truck with them, and ought not to have. 

And I believed this play could be alive for us because its central theme is, in my ( 
opinion, the central theme of our social life today. Simply, it is the question of* 
whetherthe democratic guarantees protecting political minorities ought to be set | 
aside in time of crisis. More personally, it is the question of whether one’s vision | 
of the truth ought to be a source of guilt at a time when the mass of men 
condemn it as a dangerous and devilish lie. It is an enduring theme - in fact, 
possibly the most enduring of ail Ibsen’s themes ~ because there never was, nor* 
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will there ever be, an organized society able to countenance calmly the individual 
who insists that he is right while the vast majority is absolutely wrong. 


The play is the story of a scientist who discovers an evil and, innocently believing 
that he has done a service to humanity, expects that he will at least be thanked. 
However, the town has a vested interest in the perpetuation of that evil, and his 
‘truth’, when confronted with that interest, must be made to conform . The 
scientist cannot change the truth for any reason disconnected with the evil. He 

- 

j clings to the truth and suffers the social consequences. At rock bottom, then, the 
play is concerned with the inviolability of objective truth. Or, put more 
dynamically, that those who attempt to warp the truth for ulterior purposes must 
inevitably become warped and corrupted themselves. This theme is valid today, 

I just os it will always be, but some of the examples given by Ibsen to prove it may 
no longer be. 


I I am told that Ibsen wrote this play as a result of his being practically stoned off 
the stage for daring to present Ghosts. The plot is supposed to have come from 
a news item which told of a Hungarian scientist who had discovered poisoned 
water in the town 's water supply and had been pilloried for his discovery. If this 
was the case, my interpretation of the theme is doubly justified, for it then seems 
beyond doubt that Ibsen meant above and beyond all else to defend his right 
to stand at the outpost of society', alone with the truth, and to speak from there 
to his fellow men. 


However, there are a few speeches, and one scene in particular, which have been 
[ taken to mean that Ibsen was a fascist In the original meeting scene in which 
' Dr. Stockmann sets forth his - and Ibsen's - point of view most completely and 
angrily, Dr. Stockmann mokes a speech in which he turns to biology to prove that 
there are indeed certain individuals 'bred' to a superior apprehension of truths 
' and who have the natural right to lead, if not to govern, the mass. 


If the entire play is to be understood as the working-out of this speech, then one 
has no justification for contending that it is other than rascist and fascist - 
certainly it could not be thought of as a defense of any democratic idea. But, 
structurally speaking, the theme is not wholly contained in the meeting scene 
alone. In fact, this speech is in some important respects in contradiction to the 
actual dramatic working-out of the play. But that Ibsen never really believed that 
idea in the first place is amply proved by a speech he delivered to a workers' club 
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after the production of An Enemy of the People. He said then: 'Of course I do 
not mean the aristocracy of birth, or of the purse, or even the aristocracy of the 
intellect. I mean the aristocracy of character, of will, of mind - that alone can free 
us.' 

I have taken as justification for removing those examples which no longer prove | 
the theme - examples I believe Ibsen would have removed were he alive today 
- the line in the original manuscript that reads: 'There is no established truth that ‘ 
can remain true for more than seventeen, eighteen, at most twenty years.’ In light 
of genocide, the holocaust that has swept our world on the wings of the black 
ideology of racism, it is inconceivable that Ibsen would insist today that certain 
individuals are by breeding, or race, or 'innate' qualities superior to others or 
possessed of the right to dictate to others. The man who wrote A Doll’s House, 
the clarion call for the equality of women, cannot be equated with a fascist. The 
whole cast of his thinking was such that he could not have lived a day under an 
authoritarian regime of any kind. He was an individualist sometimes to the point 
of anarchism, and in such a man there is too explosive a need for self-expression 
to permit him to conform to any rigid ideology. It is impossible, therefore, to set 
him beside Hitler. 

3 

On reading the standard translations of Ibsen’s work it quickly became obvious 
that the false impressions that have been connected with the man would seem 
to be justified were he to be produced in ' translated ' form. For one thing, his 
language in English sounds impossibly pedantic. Combine this with the fact that 
he wore a beard and half-lenses in his eyeglasses, and that his plays hove always 
been set forth with yards of fringe on every tablecloth and drapery, and it was 
guaranteed that a new production on the traditional basis would truly bury the 
man for good. 

I set out to transform his language into contemporary English. Working from a 
pidgtn-English, word-for-word rendering of the Norwegian, done by Mr. Lars 
Nordenson, I was able to gather the meaning of each speech and scene without 
the obstruction of any kind of English construction. 

For instance, Mr. Nordenson, working from the original Norwegian manuscript, 
set before me speeches such as: ' But, dear Thomas, what have you then done 
to him again?’ Or. The Mayor being your brother, I would not wish to touch it, 
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but you are as convinced as I am that truth goes ahead of oil other 
considerations Or. ‘Well, what do you say, Doctor? Don't you think it is high time 
that we stir a little life into the slackness and sloppiness of halfheartedness and 
cowardliness?' This last speech now reads: 'Well, what do you say to a little 
hypodermic for these fence-sitting deadheads?' 

It was possible to peer into the original play with as dear an e/e as one could 
who knew no Norwegian. There were no English sentences to correct and rewrite, 
only the bare literalness of the original. This version of the play, then, is really in 
the nature of a new translation into spoken English. 

But it is more too. The onginal has a tendency to indulge in transitions between 
scenes that are themselves uninteresting, and although as little as possible of the 
onginal construction has been changed and the play is exactly as it was, scene 
for scene, I have made each act seem of one piece, instead of separate scenes. 
And my reason fordoing this is simply that the tradition of Ibsens theater allowed 
the opera-like separation of scenes, while ours demands that the audience never 
be conscious that a scene' has taken place at all. 

Structurally the largest change is in the third act - Ibsens fifth. In the original the 
actual dramatic end comes a little past the middle of the act, but it is followed 
by a wind-up that keeps winding endlessly to the curtain, t think this overwriting 
was the result of Ibsen's insistence that his meaning be driven home - and from 
the front door right through to the back lest the audience fail to understand him. 
Generally, in this act, I have brought out the meaning of the play in terms of 
dramatic action, action which was already there and didn’t need to be newly 
invented, but which was separated by tendentious speeches spoken into the 
blue. 

Throughout the play I have tried to peel away its trappings of the moment, its 
relatively accidental details which ring the dull green tones ofVictorianism, and 
to show that beneath them there still lives the terrible wrath of Henrik Ibsen, who 
could make a play as men make watches, precisely, intelligently, and telling not 
merely the minute and the hour but the age. 

Arthur Miller, Preface to An Enemy of the People 
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Theatre background 

When Henrik Ibsen wrote his first play in 1 850, European theatre was 
dominated by melodrama. This word, derived from the French, literally 
means ’drama with music’. The idea was that music would express the 
actions whilst the actors mimed them a style familiarto us today when 
we watch silent movies. NA/hen speech was involved, it was accompa- 
nied by gestures on a grand scale and the response ofthe audience was 
shaped by the musical accompaniment. This created a form of theatre 
which, though it seems stilted and unfashionable today, was emotionally 
powerful. Watch the dramatic climax of a film on video; then re-run it 
with the sound turned down, and you will gain some impression of how 
effectively music can manipulate our emotions. 

Melodrama became one of the most popular forms of theatre ever 
known. Part of the reason may lie in its escapist themes, its unsubtle 
plots, and its scarcely credible thriller elements. As the critic Ronald 
Harwood says, ’thrills and emotion were laid on with a trowel’ (All the 
World’s a Stage). Queen Victoria made 800 visits to see melodramas 
performed — a sign of the popularity of the genre. 

Melodrama is reassuring and unchallenging: good and evil are easily 
recognisable; good always triumphs; and the overall message ofthe 
plays was always respectable. Sitting in the splendid nineteenth-century 
opulence of many theatres, most audiences would find themselves 
entertained and thrilled by this type of performance. 

Yet authors of any worth in nineteenth-century Britain looked down 
upon the theatre as an outlet for writing. Its emphasis on emotional 
response seemed to hold no scope for the intellect. The novel 
dominated the Victorian literary scene and mid-century a crap of 
popular novels was published which have now become representative 
of their time: Jane Eyre ( 1 847), Wuthering Heights ( 1 847), Vanity Fair 
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( 1 847), Mary Barton ( 1 848), David Copperfield ( 1 849). The novel form 
was in safe hands, with writers who exuded a new confidence, providing 
popular stories for a mass readership. 


^ Although the novels contained their melodramatic elements - look at 
the 'mad woman in the attic' subplot in Jane Eyre- they also challenged 
I some of the safe assumptions of their time, attacking educational 
conditions, religious hypocrisy, social structure and the treatment of 
f women. In this sense the Victorian novel cut away at the accepted 
r beliefs ofthe period. Where theatrical melodrama preserved the status 
quo - entertaining but not challengingthe audience's assumptions - the 
( Victorian novel posed uncomfortable questions. Thanks to Henrik 
Ibsen, drama would come to do the same, 


Ibsen’s beginnings 

After an early apprenticeship to an apothecary, in 1851 Ibsen moved 
to the Norwegian city of Bergen where he was to work at the Norske 
Theatre. Here he saw at first hand the feeble state of contemporary 
drama and the low expectations of audiences. Ibsen’s role was to 
produce, direct, design, write plays and oversee the accounts - 
everything, in fact, except act. He was to write a new play for 
performance every year. His first offering, St John's Night, was not a 
success, as Ibsen's biographer Michael Meyer describes: 

The opening performance was sold out in advance, and many people were 
turned away without tickets . Alas, the occasion turned out a fearful failure . The 
first night audience so disliked the play that they whistled and hissed it: and at 
the second performance not merely seats but whole rows were empty. 

Michael Meyer, Ibsen 

Ibsen himself later disliked his play: it is the only one he refused to allow 
to be published. Even though it had a fairy-tale theme, Ibsen introduced 
a new language in his play — based upon country dialects — and he used 
it to ridicule the nationalism which seemed to prevail at the time. The 
play was unlikely to appeal to an audience who, two years earlier, had 
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complained when the main theatre chandelier had been raised: they 
were annoyed that it was no longer easy to observe other members of 
the audience! 

This early example of Ibsen's work highlights two strands which would 
dominate his later plays: the desire to use ordinary people to illuminate 
moral questions and the wish to challenge social conventions. His first 
truly successful play, Brand, followed by Peer Gynt, were both seen as 
attacks on the narrowness of Norwegian life. A Doll's House created ai 
major scandal in its portrayal of a woman who longs to be free from a * 
suffocating marriage. Shockingly (for its time), the play ends with this ' f 
stage direction: The street door is slammed shut downwards’. Nora 
Helmer takes control of her life and leaves her husband. 

The play is characteristic of Ibsen’s themes; in particular, the way an t 
'individual is stifled by an unsympathetic community, the emphasis on r 
the crisis of an ordinary individual in an ordinary setting. The same can < 
also be said of Arthur Miller's plays in which strong-minded characters { 
- Willy Lomax, John Proctor, Eddie Carbone - struggle to assert the 
right ofthe individual against an often hostile society. Miller’s play The ' 
Crucible shows one man fighting a community whipped up by fear of 
witchcraft. The dilemma he faces is whether to tell the truth - and be 
hanged - orto compromise his principles, Similarly, in An Enemy ofthe 
People, Thomas Stockmann must decide whether to hold out for the 
truth and face the rock-throwing crowds, orto cave in to convention. 


An Enemy ofthe People 

Ibsen's play has its roots in two real-life events. A friend of Ibsen's told I 
him how his father, a medical officer in the German spa town ofTeiplitz , 
in the 1 830s, had felt it his duty publicly to announce an outbreak of < 
cholera. As a result the season was ruined and the doctor's house ( 
stoned until he fled for his life. More recently the Norwegian chemist r 
Harald Thaulow had criticised the owners of the Christiania Steam r 
Kitchens for neglecting their duty to the city's poor. When he * 
attempted to speak out at the annual general meeting in February 1881, 
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the chairman — and then the public — had prevented him from speaking. 
Little wonder, then, that audiences found Ibsens plays uncomfortable: 
the mirror he held up to society was far from flattering. 

! The irony of Dr Stockmann's attack on the quality of the water in his 
home town is that it was he who originally discovered and publicised 
1 its positive qualities. As the confused radical Hovstad says early on in the 
| play: 'Doctor Stockmann created Kirsten Springs' (page 5). Creator 
I becomes would-be destroyer, as Stockmann reveals that the water 
contains 'infectious organic matter', and announces that 'the whole 
^ Health Institute, is a pesthole!' (page 17). 

Stockmann's revelation starts off a chain of events, as various interest 
groups attempt firstly to reject the truth and then to suppress it. The 
play therefore deals with highly topical themes about the relationship 
between money and health, the impartiality of the media, the self- 
interest of people in society. But the play is much more than some 
abstract debate on the nature ofthe individual versus society. As in the 
best literature, a universal dilemma is given human proportions. Just as 
, J^ne in Bronte's Jane Eyre, Eliza in Shaw's Pygmalion and Michael Dillon 
j in Brian Moore's Lies of Silence struggle to assert their rights as 
1 individuals, so Ibsen presents Dr Stockmann as someone attempting to 
I assert the truth. 

This makes Stockmann sound like an obvious hero, an idealist with right 
on his side. But the complexity of the characterisation alerts us to the 
alternative face of Dr Stockmann. As Miller's stage note says, accom- 
panying the arrival of Stockmann: 

He might be called the eternal amateur- a lover of things , of people, of sheer 
living, a man for whom the days are too short, and the future fabulous with 
discoverable joys. And for all this most people will not like him - he will not 
compromise for less than God's share ofthe world while they have settled for 
less than Man’s . 

page 6 

Miller has here expanded upon Ibsen's original stage instruction: ‘[Mrs 
Stockmann] goes over and opens the door leading to the hall' [Meyer 
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translation,]. Whilst Ibsen makes no comment upon Dr. Stockmann's 
personality, Miller emphasises for us the aspects of Stockmann's f 
characterwhich people resent: his desire not only to live life to the full, 
but the slight air of arrogant self-confidence which accompanies him. It 1 
is as if he knows he is morally better than the rest of us. In spite ofthe , 
power of his speech to persuade the crowd to see h is point of view, this 

straightforward personality makes our response to the play more 
ambiguous: simply to side with Stockmann ignores his arrogance. We, ■ 
like the characters in the play, are involved in judging him. 


unaercurrent ot alootness creeps from his personality and turns people 
against him. This complexity in what might otherwise have been a 


The role of the adaptor 

This ambiguity in Stockmann's character is part of the attraction for 
Arthur Miller. His own central characters, usually male, contain similar 
tensions. What is striking in reading Miller’s account of why he agreed 
to adapt a play written by another author is that he begins by rejecting 
the term 'adaptation'. The term smacks unpleasantly of 'a playwright's 
excuse for not writing his own plays’ (pagevi). Miller reminds us that any 
act of adaptation is bound to be an act of creation. The adaptor is faced 
with continuous decisions about choices of vocabulary, reordering 
dialogue and scenes, what to cut and what to keep. In making such 
decisions, the adaptor creates a newtext, however subtly different from 
the original version. 

Miller is prepared to make radical changes to Ibsen's original. Using a 
literal translation stripped to its most basic form in English, Miller 
remodels the play, reshaping its structure, revising and shifting its lulls 
and tensions, updating its language fora new audience. In this sense the 
play becomes very much Arthur Miller's. 

As an illustration ofthis act of recreation, considerthe opening section 
of two versions ofthe play. Look first at the highly-respected translation 
by Ibsen scholar Michael Meyer; then compare this with the corre- 
sponding passage in Miller's adaptation, pages 1-3. 
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Evening in dr Stockmann’s living-room. It is humbly but neatly furnished and 
decorated. In the wall to the right are two doors, of which the further leads out 
to the hall and the nearer to the doctor's study. In the opposite wall, facing the 
hall door, is a door that leads to the other rooms occupied by the family. In the 
middle of this wall stands a tiled stove ; further downstage is a sofa with a mirror 
above it. In front of the sofa is an oval table with a cloth on it Upon this table 
stands a lighted lamp with a shade. Upstage, an open door to the dining-room, 
in which can be seen a table laid for the evening meal, with a lamp on it 

At this table billing is seated, a napkin tucked beneath his chin, mrs 
Stockmann is standing by the table, offering him a plate with a large joint of 
beef on it The other places around the table are empty, and the table is in 
the disorder of a meal that has been fnished. 
mrs stockmann. There, Mr Billing! But if you will come an hour late, you'll 
have to put up with cold. 

billing (eot/ng). Oh, but this is capital. Absolutely capital! 
mrs stockmann. Well you know how punctually my husband always likes to 
eat - 

billing. It doesn’t bother me. I enjoy eating alone, without having to talk to 
anyone. 

mrs stockmann. Oh. Well, as long as you're enjoying it, that's - (Listens 
towards the hall.) Ah, this must be Mr Hovstad. 
billing. Very likely. 

mayor peter stockmann enters wearing an overcoat and his official hat, and 
carrying a stick. 

mayor. Good evening to you, my dear sister-in-law. 
mrs stockmann (goes into the living-room ). Why, good evening! Fancy seeing 
you here! How nice of you to come and call on us! 
mayor. I just happened to be passing, so - (G/onces towards the dining-room .) 
But I hear you have company. 

mrs stockmann (o little embarrassed ). Oh, no, no, that's no one. (Quickly.) 
Won’t you have something, too? 

mayor: I? No, thank you! Good heavens, a cooked meal at night! My digestion 
would never stand that! 
mrs stockmann. Oh, but surely just for once - 

mayor. No, no! It’s very kind of you, but I’ll stick to my tea and sandwiches. 
It’s healthier in the long run; and a little less expensive. 
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mrs stockmann (sm/7es). You speak as though Thomas and I were spend- 
thrifts! 

mayor. Not you, my dear sister-in-law. Such a thought was far from my 
mind. (Points towards the doctor’s study.) Isn’t he at home? 
mrs stockmann, No, he’s gone for a little walk with the boys. 
mayor. I wonder if that's wise so soon after a meal? (Listens.) Ah, this must 
be he. 

mrs stockmann. No, I don’t think it can be, yet, (A knock on the door.) Come 
in! 

hovstad, the editor of the local newspaper, enters from the hall. 
mrs stockmann. Oh - Mr Hovstad -? 

hovstad. Yes. Please excuse me, I was detained down at the printer’s. Good 
evening, Your Worship. 

mayor (greets him somewhat stiffly). Good evening. I suppose you are here 
on business? 

The differences are immediately apparent Miller's stage directions, for 
example, go beyond simple scene-setting and give substantially more 
information about the characters themselves, looking insidetheir minds 
on our behalf. But more fundamentally we notice the different rhythm 
of the scene: the characters on stage at the beginning of the original - 
Billing and Mrs Stockmann -are joined by Morten Kiil in Miller's version, 
whilst F-lovstad is for the moment kept off stage. Where the first extract 
quickly introduces the Mayor, Miller spends more time with characters 
already on stage, establishing the scene and their characters. Small-talk 
dominates. Miller's dialogue is more colloquial, employing the phrases 
of everyday conversation: 'No, no, wouldn'tthinkofit’; 'I was just passing 
by . . Perhaps most striking of all, Miller invents entirely new dialogue, 
redrawing characters in the image he wants. 

In reading this version of An Enemy of the People, then, we encounter 
a curious combination: nineteenth-century Norwegian play, twentieth- 
century American dialect, a drama by one expert radically recreated by 
another. Astonishingly, as we read the play, the power of the storyline 
and the skill of the storytelling take their grip upon us; the play's 
origins become irrelevant The urgency ofthe issue explored by the play 
takes over: how can an individual alert a society to an unwelcome truth? 
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INTRODUCTION 


What turns the people's friend into the people's enemy - and who 
decides which is which? 

These key questions are explored in the play. The answers, we may find, 
are as disturbing for us now as for the Norwegian public who gave it 
such a mixed reception in 1 882. But so long as we still have politicians 
and a press with the power to inform or conceal, the message of the 
play remains as urgent as it ever was. 


Q Reading log 


One of the most effective ways of keeping track of your reading is to 

keep a log book. This can be any exercise book orfolderthat you have 

to hand, but make sure you reserve it exclusively for reflecting on your 

reading. 

As you read the play, consider the following: 

• Draw maps, sketches and doodles to help hold certain places and 
characters in your mind. 

• Are there any incidents in the plot which strike you as significant, 
unusual, confusing, unconvincing, or unexpected? 

• Do characters' words or behaviour seem especially important or 
memorable? Are any particular words or phrases associated with 
particular characters? 

• How does your response to certain characters develop or alter as 
you read? Why is this? 

• Are there any patterns you notice in the way the play is structured? 
Do any key ideas or phrases recur? Are certain images repeated? 

• What themes do you notice? Which of these seem the most and 
least important? How do different characters show different aspects 
of a theme? 

• How does the author use language throughout the play? Is vocabu- 
lary complex or simple, or does it vary according to character and 
situation? 

• Reflect upon your own reading process: at which points do you read 
most quickly? When do you slow down? Why is this? 

• What do you think will happen next in the plot? 

• Finally, as you look back on the play, which moments stick in your 
mind? Why? Which were the most and least successful parts 
for you? 
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A note on American spelling 


In An Enemy of the People the author has used the American English 
form of spelling which may seem strange to British readers, Apart from 
individual words such as ‘defense 1 with an 's' or 'practice' with a 'c' 
when used as a verb, there are some groups of words which you will 
come across frequently. The most common of these are ‘or’ instead 
of 'our as in 'color'; 'er instead of 're' as in 'center'; the use of a single 
T in words such as 'chiseled' or 'chiseling' and 'll' in words like 'skillful' 
or 'fulfill'. 
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An Enemy of the People 


Cast 


MORTEN KIIL 
BILLING 

MRS. STOCKMANN 

PETER STOCKMANN 

HOVSTAD 

DR. STOCKMANN 

MORTEN 

EJLIF 

CAPTAIN HORSTER 

PETRA 

ASLAKSEN 

THE DRUNK 

TOWNSPEOPLE 


Synopsis of scenes 


THE ACTION TAKES PLACE IN A NORWEGIAN TOWN 

ACT ONE 

Scene 1: Dr. Stockmann’s living room. 

Scene 2: The same, the following morning. 

ACT TWO 

Scene 1 : Editorial office of the People 3 s Daily Messenger. 

Scene 2: A room in Captain Horster’s house. 

ACT THREE 

Scene: Dr. Stockmann’s living room the following morning. 

Throughout, in the stage directions, right and left mean stage right and 
stage left. 
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Act One 

Scene 1 


It is evening. Dr. Stockmann 3 s living room is simply but cheerfully 
furnished. A doorway, upstage right, leads into the entrance hall, which 
extends from the front door to the dining room, running unseen behind the 
living room. At the left is another door, which leads to the Doctor’s study 
and other rooms. In the upstage left comer is a stove. Toward the left 
foreground is a sofa with a table behind it. In the right foreground are 
two chairs, a small table between them, on which stand a lamp and a 
bowl of apples. At the back, to the left, an open doorway leads to the 
dining room, part of which is seen. The windows are in the right wall, a 
bench in front of them. 

As the curtain rises, Billing and Morten Kiil are eating in the dining 
room. Billing is junior editor of the People’s Daily Messenger. Kiil 
is a slovenly old man who is feeding himself in a great hurry. He gulps 
his last bite and comes into the living room, where he puts on his coat and 
ratty fur hat. Billing comes in to help him. 

billing: You sure eat fast, Mr. Kiil. Billing is an enthusiast to the 
point of foolishness. 

kiil: Eating don’t get you anywhere, boy. Tell my daughter I 
went home. 

Kiil starts across to the front door. Billing returns to his food in the 
dining room. Kiil halts at the bowl of apples; he takes one, tastes it, 
likes it, takes another and puts it in his ■ pocket, then continues on toward 
the door. Again he stops, returns, and takes another apple for his pocket. 
Then he sees a tobacco can on the table. He covers his action from 
Billing’s possible glance, opens the can, smells it, pours some into his 
side pocket. He is just closing the can when Catherine Stockmann enters 
from the dining room. 

mrs. stockmann: Father! You’re not going, are you? 
kiil: Got business to tend to. 
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MRS. stogkmann: Oh, you’re only going back to your room 
and you know it. Stay! Mr. Billing’s here, and Hovstad’s 
coming. It’ll be interesting for you. 

kiil: Got all kinds of business. The only reason I came over 
was the butcher told me you bought roast beef today. Very 
tasty, dear. 

MRS. stockmann: Why don’t you wait for Tom? He only went 
for a little walk. 

kiil, taking out his pipe: You think he’d mind if I filled my pipe? 

mrs. stockmann: No, go ahead. And here — take some 
apples. You should always have some fruit in your room. 

kiil: No, no, wouldn’t think of it. 

The doorbell rings. 

mrs. stockmann: That must be Hovstad. She goes to the door 
and opens it. 

Peter Stockmann , the Mayor, enters. He is a bachelor, nearing sixty. He 
has always been one of those men who make it their life work to stand in 
the center of the ship to keep it from overturning. He probably envies the 
family life and warmth of this house, but when he comes he never wants 
to admit he came and often sits with his coat on. 

mrs. stockmann: Peter! Well, this is a surprise! 

peter stockmann: I was just passing by . . . He sees Kiil and 
smiles, amused. Mr. Kiil! 

kiil, sarcastically: Your Honor! He bites into his apple and exits. 

mrs. stockmann: You musn’t mind him, Peter, he’s getting 
terribly old. Would you like a bite to eat? 

peter stockmann: No, no thanks. He sees Billing now, and 
Billing nods to him from the dining room. 

mrs. stockmann, embarrassed'. He just happened to drop in. 
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peter stockmann: That’s all right. I can’t take hot food in 
the evening. Not with my stomach. 

mrs. stockmann: Can’t I ever get you to eat anything in this 
house? 

peter stockmann: Bless you, I stick to my tea and toast. 
Much healthier and more economical. 

mrs. stockmann, smiling'. You sound as though Tom and I 
throw money out the window. 

peter stockmann: Not you, Catherine. He wouldn’t be 
home, would he? 

mrs. stockmann: He went for a little walk with the boys. 

peter stockmann: You don’t think that’s dangerous, right 
after dinner? There is a loud knocking on the front door. That sounds 
like my brother. 

mrs. stockmann: I doubt it, so soon. Come in, please. 

Hovstad enters. He is in his early thirties, a graduate of the peasantry 
struggling with a terrible conflict. For while he hates authority and 
wealth , he cannot bring himself to cast off a certain desire to partake of 
them. Perhaps he is dangerous because he wants more than anything to 
belong , and in a radical that is a withering wish, not easily to be borne. 

mrs. stockmann: Mr. Hovstad — 

hovstad: Sorry I’m late. I was held up at the printing shop. 
Surprised : Good evening, Your Honor. 

peter stockmann, rather stiffly : Hovstad. On business, no 
doubt. 

hovstad: Partly. It’s about an article for the paper — 

peter stockmann, sarcastically : Ha! I don’t doubt it. I under- 
stand my brother has become a prolific contributor to — what 
do you call it? — the People’s Daily Liberator? 
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/ hovstad, laughing , but holding his ground'. The People s Daily 
\ Messenger , sir. The Doctor sometimes honors the Messenger 
\ when he wants to uncover the real truth of some subject. 

peter stogkmann: The truth! Oh, yes, I see. 

mrs. stockmann, nervously to Hovstad: Would you like to . . . She 
points to the dining room . 

peter stockmann: I don’t want you to think I blame the 
Doctor for using your paper. After all, every performer goes for 
the audience that applauds him most. It’s really not your 
paper I have anything against, Mr. Hovstad. 

hovstad: I really didn’t think so, Your Honor. 

I peter stockmann: As a matter of fact, I happen to admire 
the spirit of tolerance in our town. It’s magnificent. Just don t 
forget that we have it because we all believe in the same thing, 

I it brings us together. 

hovstad: Kirsten Springs, you mean. 

peter stockmann: The springs, Mr. Hovstad, our wonderful 
new springs. They’ve changed the soul of this town. Mark my 
( words, Kirsten Springs are going to put us on the map, and 
there is no question about it. 

I mrs. stockmann: That’s what Tom says too. 

peter stockmann: Everything is shooting ahead real estate 
( going up, money changing hands every hour, business 
humming — 

hovstad: And no more unemployment. 

peter stockmann: Right. Give us a really good summer, and 
sick people will be coming here in carloads. The springs will 
turn into a regular fad, a new Carlsbad. And for once the 
well-to-do people won’t be the only ones paying taxes in this 
town. 
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hovstad: I hear reservations are really starting to come in? 

PETER stockmann: Coming in every day. Looks very promis- 
ing, very promising. 

hovstad: That’s fine. To Mrs. Stockmann : Then the Doctor’s 
article will come in handy. 

PETER stockmann: He’s written something again? 

hovstad: No, it’s a piece he wrote at the beginning of the 
winter, recommending the water. But at the time I let the 
article lie. 

PETER stockmann: Why, some hitch in it? 

hovstad. Oh, no, I just thought it would have a bigger effect 
in the spring, when people start planning for the summer. 

peter stockmann: That s smart, Mr. Hovstad, very smart. 

MRS. stockmann: Tom is always so full of ideas about the 
springs; every day he — 

peter stockmann: Well, he ought to be, he gets his salary 1 
from the springs, my dear. , 

hovstad: Oh, I think it’s more than that, don’t you? After all, ' 
Doctor Stockmann created Kirsten Springs. r 

peter stockmann: You don’t say! I’ve been hearing that ! 
lately, but I did think I had a certain modest part — 

mrs. stockmann: Oh, Tom always says — 

hovstad: I only meant the original idea was — 

PETER stockmann: My good brother is never at a loss for 
ideas. All sorts of ideas. But when it comes to putting them 
into action you need another kind of man, and I did think that 
at least people in this house would — 

MRS. stockmann: But Peter, dear— we didn’t mean to— Go 
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get yourself a bite, Mr. Hovstad, my husband will be here any 
minute. 

hovstad: Thank you, maybe just a little something. He goes 
into the dining room and joins Billing at the table . 

peter stogkmann, lowering his voice : Isn’t it remarkable? Why 
is it that people without background can never learn tact? 

MRS. STOCKMANN: Why let it bother you? Can’t you and 
Thomas share the honor like good brothers? 

peter stockmann: The trouble is that certain men are never 
satisfied to share, Catherine. 

mrs. stockmann: Nonsense. You’ve always gotten along 
beautifully with Tom — That must be him now. 

I She goes to the front door, opens it. Dr. Stockmann is laughing and 
talking outside. He is in the prime of his life. He might be called the 
eternal amateur — a lover of things , of people, of sheer living, a man for 
1 whom the days are too short, and the future fabulous with discoverable 
joys. And for all this most people will not like him — he will not 
v compromise for less than God's own share of the world while they have 
settled for less than Man's. 

dr. stockmann, in the entrance hall. Hey, Catherine! Here’s 
another guest for you! Here’s a hanger for your coat, Captain. 
Oh, that’s right, you don’t wear overcoats! Go on in, boys. You 
kids must be hungry all over again. Come here, Captain 
Horster, I want you to get a look at this roast. He pushes Captain 
Horsier along the hallway to the dining room. Ejlif and Morten also go 
to the dining room. 

mrs. stockmann: Tom, dear... She motions toward Peter in the 
living room. 

dr. stockmann, turns around in the doorway to the living room and 
sees Peter. Oh, Peter. . . He walks across and stretches out his hand. 
Say now, this is really nice. 
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peter stockmann: I’ll have to go in a minute. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, nonsense, not with the toddy on the 
table. You haven’t forgotten the toddy, have you, Catherine? 

mrs. stockmann: Of course not, I’ve got the water boiling. 
She goes into the dining room. 

peter stockmann: Toddy too? 

dr. stockmann: Sure, just sit down and make yourself at 
home. 

peter stockmann: No, thanks, I don’t go in for drinking 
parties. 

dr. stockmann: But this is no party. 

peter stockman^: What else do you call it? He looks toward the 
dining room. It’s extraordinary how you people can consume all 
this food and live. 

dr. stockmann, rubbing his hands: Why? What’s finer than to 
watch young people eat? Peter, those are the fellows who are 
going to stir up the whole future. 

peter stockmann, a little alarmed: Is that so! What’s there to 
stir up? He sits in a chair to the left. 

dr. stockmann, walking around: Don’t worry, they’ll let us 
know when the time comes. Old idiots like you and me, we’ll 
be left behind like — 

peter stockmann: I’ve never been called that before. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, Peter, don’t jump on me every minute! 
You know your trouble, Peter? Your impressions are blunted. 
You ought to sit up there in that crooked corner of the north 
for five years, the way I did, and then come back here. It’s like 
watching the first seven days of creation! 

peter stockmann: Here! 
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j dr. stogkmann: Things to work and fight for, Peter! Without 
that you’re dead. Catherine, you sure the mailman came 
\ today? 

mrs. stockmann, from the dining room : There wasn’t any mail 
today. 

dr. stockmann: And another thing, Peter — a good income; 
that’s something you learn to value after you’ve lived on a 
starvation diet. 

peter stockmann: When did you starve? 

dr. stockmann: Damned near! It was pretty tough going a 
lot of the time up there. And now, to be able to live like a 
prince! Tonight, for instance, we had roast beef for dinner, 
and, by God, there was enough left for supper too. Please have 
a piece — come here. 

peter stockmann: Oh, no, no — please, certainly not. 

dr. stockmann: At least let me show it to you! Come in 
here — we even have a tablecloth. He pulls his brother toward the 
dining room. 

peter stockmann: I saw it. 

DR. stockmann: Live to the hilt! that’s my motto. Anyway, 
Catherine says I’m earning almost as much as we spend. 

peter stockmann, refusing an apple : Well, you are improving. 

dr. stockmann: Peter, that was a joke! You’re supposed to 
laugh! He sits in the other chair to the left. 

peter stockmann: Roast beef twice a day is no joke. 

dr. stockmann: Why can’t I give myself the pleasure of 
having people around me? It’s a necessity for me to see young, 
lively, happy people, free people burning with a desire to do 
something. You’ll see. When Hovstad comes in we’ll talk 
and — 
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peter stockmann: Oh, yes, Hovstad. That reminds me. He 
told me he was going to print one of your articles. 

dr. stockmann: One of my articles? 

peter stockmann: Yes, about the springs — an article you 
wrote during the winter? 

dr. stockmann: Oh, that one! In the first place, I don’t want 
that one printed right now. 

peter stockmann: No? It sounded to me like it would be very 
timely. 

dr. stockmann: Under normal conditions, maybe so. He gets 
up and walks across the floor. 

peter stockmann, looking after him : Well, what is abnormal 1 
about the conditions now? 

dr. stockmann, stopping : I can’t say for the moment, Peter — 
at least not tonight. There could be a great deal abnormal ( 
about conditions; then again, there could be nothing at all. 

peter stockmann: Well, you’ve managed to sound mysteri- 
ous. Is there anything wrong? Something you’re keeping from 
me? Because I wish once in a while you’d remind yourself that 1 
I am chairman of the board for the springs. 

I 

dr. stockmann: And I would like you to remember that, 
Peter. Look, let’s not get into each other’s hair. 

peter stockmann: I don’t make a habit of getting into) 
people’s hair! But I’d like to underline that everything con-, 
cerning Kirsten Springs must be treated in a businesslike 
manner, through the proper channels, and dealt with by the 
legally constituted authorities. I can’t allow anything done f 
behind my back in a roundabout way. 

dr. stockmann: When did I ever go behind your back, Peter? 
peter stockmann: You have an ingrained tendency to go 
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your own way, Thomas, and that simply can’t go on in a well- 
I organized society. The individual really must subordinate 
I himself to the over-all, or — groping for words , he points to himself 
— to the authorities who are in charge of the general welfare. 

1 He gets up. 

DR. STOCKMANN: Well, that’s probably so. But how the hell 
does that concern me, Peter? 

peter stockmann: My dear Thomas, this is exactly what you 
will never learn. But you had better watch out because some- 
day you might pay dearly for it. Now I’ve said it. Good-by. 

dr. stockmann: Are you out of your mind? You’re absolutely 
on the wrong track. 

peter stockmann: I am usually not. Anyway, may I be 
excused? He nods toward the dining room. Good-by, Catherine. 
Good evening, gentlemen. He leaves. 

MRS. stockmann, entering the living room : He left? 

dr. stockmann: And burned up! 

mrs. stockmann: What did you do to him now? 

dr. stockmann: What does he want from me? He can’t 
expect me to give him an accounting of every move I make, 
every thought I think, until I am ready to do it. 

mrs. stockmann: Why? What should you give him an 
accounting of? 

DR. stockmann, hesitantly : Just leave that to me, Catherine. 
Peculiar the mailman didn’t come today. 

Hovstad , Billing , and Captain Horster have gotten up from the dining- 
room table and enter the living room. Ejlif and Morten come in a little 
later . Catherine exits . 

billing, stretching out his arms : After a meal like that, by God, I 
feel like a new man. This house is so — 
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hovstad, cutting him off. The Mayor certainly wasn’t in a 
glowing mood tonight. 

dr. stockmann: It’s his stomach. He has a lousy digestion. 

hovstad: I think two editors from the People’s Daily Messenger 
didn’t help either. 

dr. stockmann: No, it’s just that Peter is a lonely man. Poor 
fellow, all he knows is official business and duties, and then all 
that damn weak tea that he pours into himself. Catherine, may 
we have the toddy? 

mrs. stockmann, calling from the dining room : I’m just getting 
it. 

dr. stockmann: Sit down here on the couch with me, Captain 
Horster — a rare guest like you — sit here. Sit down, friends. 

horster: This used to be such an ugly house. Suddenly it’s 
beautiful! 

Billing and Hovstad sit down at the right. Mrs. Stockmann brings a 
tray with pot, glasses , bottles , etc. on it, and puts it on the table behind 
the couch. 

billing, to Horster, intimately, indicating Stockmann : Great man! 

mrs. stockmann: Here you are. Help yourselves. 

dr. stockmann, taking a glass: We sure will. He mixes the toddy. 
And the cigars, Ejlif — you know where the box is. And 
Morten, get my pipe. The boys go out to the left. I have a sneaking 
suspicion that Ejlif is snitching a cigar now and then, but I 
don’t pay any attention. Catherine, you know where I put it? 
Oh, he’s got it. Good boys! The boys bring the various things in. 
Help yourselves, fellows. I’ll stick to the pipe. This one’s gone 
through plenty of blizzards with me up in the north. Skol! He 
looks around . Home! What an invention, heh? 

The boys sit down on the bench near the windows . 
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p mrs. Stockmann, who has sat down and is now knitting : Are you 
sailing soon, Captain Horster? 

horster: I expect to be ready next week. 

mrs. stockmann: And then to America, Captain? 

horster: Yes, that’s the plan. 

billing: Oh, then you won’t be home for the new election? 
horster: Is there going to be another election? 
billing: Didn’t you know? 

horster: No, I don’t get mixed up in those things. 

billing: But you are interested in public affairs, aren’t you? 

horster: Frankly, I don’t understand a thing about it. 

I He does , really, although not very much . Captain Horster is one of the 
I longest silent roles in dramatic literature, but he is not to be thought of as 
characterless therefor. It is not a bad thing to have a courageous, quiet 
I man for a friend, even if it has gone out of fashion. 

mrs. stockmann, sympathetically: Neither do I, Captain. 

I Maybe that’s why I’m always so glad to see you. 

! billing: Just the same, you ought to vote, Captain. 

1 horster: Even if I don’t understand anything about it? 

billing: Understand! What do you mean by that? Society, 
i Captain, is like a ship — every man should do something to 
1 help navigate the ship. 

horster: That may be all right on shore, but on board a ship 
^ it doesn’t work out so well. 

, Petra in hat and coat and with textbooks and notebooks under her arm 
comes into the entrance hall. She is Ibsen 3 s clear-eyed hope for the 
\ future — and probably ours. She is forthright, determined, and knows the 
meaning of work, which to her is the creation of good on the earth . 
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petra, from the halt. Good evening. 

dr. stockmann, warmly: Good evening, Petra! 

billing, to Horster. Great young woman! 

There are mutual greetings. Petra removes her coat and hat and places the 
books on a chair in the entrance hall. 

petra, entering the living room: And here you are, lying around 
like lizards while I’m out slaving. 

dr. stockmann: Well, you come and be a lizard too. Come 
here, Petra, sit with me. I look at her and say to myself, “How 
did I do it?” 

Petra goes over to her father and kisses him . 
billing: Shall I mix a toddy for you? 

petra, coming up to the table: No, thanks, I had better do it 
myself — you always mix it too strong. Oh, Father, I forgot — I 
have a letter for you. She goes to the chair where her books are. 

dr. stockmann, alerted: Who’s it from? 

petra: I met the mailman on the way to school this morning 
and he gave me your mail too, and I just didn’t have time to 
run back. 

dr. stockmann, getting up and walking toward her: And you 
don’t give it to me until now! 

petra: I really didn’t have time to run back, Father. 

mrs. stockmann: If she didn’t have time . . . 

dr. stockmann: Let’s see it — come on, child! He takes the letter 
and looks at the envelope. Yes, indeed. 

mrs. stockmann: Is that the one you’ve been waiting for? 

dr. stockmann: I’ll be right back. There wouldn’t be a light ^ 
on in my room, would there? 
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MRS. STOCKMANN: The lamp is on the desk, burning away. 

DR. STOCKMANN: Please excuse me for a moment. He goes into 

his study and quickly returns. Mrs. Stockmann hands him his glasses He 
goes out again. 

petra: What is that, Mother? 

MRS. STOCKMANN: I don’t know. The last couple of days he’s 
been asking again and again about the mailman. 

billing: Probably an out-of-town patient of his. 

petra: Poor Father, he’s got much too much to do. She mixes 
tier drink. Ihis ought to taste good. 

hovstad: By the way, what happened to that English novel 
you were going to translate for us? 

petra: I started it, but I’ve gotten so busy— 

hovstad: Oh, teaching evening school again? 

petra: Two hours a night. 

billing: Plus the high school every day? 

petra, Sitting down on the couch: Yes, five hours, and every night 
a pile ol lessons to correct! 

mrs. Stockmann: She never stops going. 

hovstad: Maybe that’s why I always think of you as kind of 
breathless and — well, breathless. 

petra: I love it. I get so wonderfully tired. 

billing, to Horsier: She looks tired. 

morten: You must be a wicked woman, Petra. 

petra, laughing: Wicked? 

morten. You work so much. My teacher says that work is a 
punishment for our sins. 
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ejlif: And you believe that? 

MRS. Stockmann: Ejlif! Of course he believes his teacher! 
billing, smiling : Don’t stop him . . . 
hovstad: Don’t you like to work, Morten? 
morten: Work? No. 

hovstad: Then what will you ever amount to in this world? 

morten: Me? I’m going to be a Viking. 

ejlif: You can’t! You’d have to be a heathen! 

morten: So I’ll be a heathen. 

mrs. Stockmann: I think it’s getting late, ’boys. 

billing: I agree with you, Morten. I think — 

mrs. Stockmann, making signs to Billing : You certainly don’t, 
Mr. Billing. 

billing: Yes, by God, I do. I am a real heathen and proud of 
it. You’ll see, pretty soon we’re all going to be heathens! 

morten: And then we can do anything we want! 

billing: Right! You see, Morten — 

mrs. stockmann, interrupting : Don’t you have any homework 
for tomorrow, boys? Better go in and do it. 

ejlif: Oh, can’t we stay in here a while? . 

mrs. stockmann: No, neither of you. Now run along. 

The boys say good night and go off at the left . 

hovstad: You really think it hurts them to listen to such talk? 
mrs. stockmann: I don’t know, but I don’t like it. 

Dr. Stockmann enters from his study , an open letter in his hand. He is 
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like a sleepwalker, astonished, engrossed . He walks toward the front 
door. 

mrs. stogkmann: Tom! 

He turns, suddenly aware of them. 

dr. Stockmann: Boys, there is going to be news in this town! 
billing: News? 

mrs. stockmann: What kind of news? 

dr. stockmann: A terrific discovery, Catherine. 

hovstad: Really? 

mrs. stockmann: That you made? 

DR. stockmann: That I made. He walks back and forth. Now let 
the baboons running this town call me a lunatic! Now they’d 
better watch out. Oh, how the mighty have fallen! 

petra: What is it, Father? 

, dr. stockmann: Oh, if Peter were only here! Now you’ll see 
how human beings can walk around and make judgments like 
; blind rats. 

hovstad: What in the world’s happened, Doctor? 

dr. stockmann, stopping at the table : It’s the general opinion, 
isn t it, that our town is a sound and healthy spot? 

hovstad: Of course. 

mrs. stockmann: What happened? 

I dr. stockmann: Even a rather unusually healthy spot! Oh, 
God, a place that can be recommended not only to all people 
' but to sick people! 

i 

mrs. stockmann: But, Tom, what are you — 

dr. stockmann: And we certainly have recommended it. I 
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myself have written and written, in the People’s Messenger, ^ 
pamphlets — 

hovstad: Yes, yes, but — 

dr. stockmann: The miraculous springs that cost such j. 
fortune to build, the whole Health Institute, is a pesthole! 

petra: Father! The springs? 

mrs. stockmann, simultaneously'. Our springs? 

billing: That’s unbelievable! 

dr. stockmann: You know the filth up in Windmill Valley?^ 
That stuff that has such a stinking smell? It comes down from' 
the tannery up there, and the same damn poisonous mess 1 
comes right out into the blessed, miraculous water we’re ( 
supposed to cure people with! ^ 

horster: You mean actually where our beaches are? 

dr. stockmann: Exactly. 

hovstad: How are you so sure about this, Doctor? 

dr. stockmann: I had a suspicion about it a long time 
ago — last year there were too many sick cases among the 
visitors, typhoid and gastric disturbances. 

mrs. stockmann: That did happen. I remember Mrs. 
Svensen’s niece — 

dr. stockmann: Yes, dear. At the time we thought that the 
visitors brought the bug, but later this winter I got a new idea 
and I started investigating the water. , 

mrs. stockmann: So that’s what you’ve been working on! 

dr. stockmann: I sent samples of the water to the University { 
for an exact chemical analysis. 

hovstad: And that’s what you have just received? 
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DR. STOCKMANN, waving the letter again: This is it. It proves the 
existence of infectious organic matter in the water. 

MRS. STOCKMANN: Well, thank God you discovered it in time. 

DR. STOCKMANN: I think we can say that, Catherine. 

MRS. STOCKMANN: Isn’t it wonderful! 

hovstad: And what do you intend to do now, Doctor? 

DR. STOCKMANN: Put the thing right, of course. 

hovstad: Do you think that can be done? 

dr. stockmann: Maybe. If not, the whole Institute is useless. 
But there s nothing to worry about — I am quite clear on what 
has to be done. 

mrs. stockmann: But, Tom, why did you keep it so secret? 

dr. stockmann: What did you want me to do?' Go out and 
shoot my mouth off before I really knew? He walks around, 
rubbing his hands. You don’t realize what this means, Catherine 
— the whole water system has got to be changed. 

mrs. stockmann: The whole water system? 

dr. stockmann: The whole water system. The intake is too 
low, it’s got to be raised to a much higher spot. The whole 
construction’s got to be ripped out! 

petra: Well, Father, at last you can prove they should have 
listened to you! 

dr. stockmann: Ha, she remembers! 

mrs. stockmann: That’s right, you did warn them— 

dr. stockmann: Of course I warned them. When they started 
the damned thing I told them not to build it down there! But 
who am I, a mere scientist, to tell politicians where to build a 
health institute! Well, now they’re going to get it, both barrels! 
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billing: This is tremendous! To Horsier : He’s a great man! ( 

dr. stockmann: It’s bigger than tremendous. He starts toward 
his study. Wait’ll they see this! He stops. Petra, my report is on( 
my desk . . . Petra goes into his study. An envelope, Catherine! She 1 
goes for it. Gentlemen, this final proof from the University — 
Petra comes out with the report t which he takes — and my report — hej 
Jlicks the pages — five solid, explosive pages ... 

mrs. stockmann, handing him an envelope: Is this big enough? < 

dr. stockmann: Fine. Right to the Board of Directors! He \ 
inserts the report , seals the envelope , and hands it to Catherine. Will you 1 
give this to the maid — what’s her name again? 

mrs. stockmann: Randine, dear, Randine. 

dr. stockmann: Tell our darling Randine to wipe her nose 
and run over to the Mayor right now. 

Mrs. Stockmann just stands there looking at him. 

dr. stockmann: What’s the matter, dear? 

mrs. stockmann: I don’t know. . . 

petra: What’s Uncle Peter going to say about this? 

mrs. stockmann: That’s what I’m wondering. 

dr. stockmann: What can he say! He ought to be damn glad 
that such an important fact is brought out before we start an 
epidemic! Hurry, dear! 

Catherine exits at the left. 

hovstad: I would like to put a brief item about this discovery 
in the Messenger. 

dr. stockmann: Go ahead. I’d really be grateful for that now. 
hovstad: Because the public ought to know soon. 
dr. stockmann: Right away. 
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billing: By God, you’ll be the leading man in this town, 
I Doctor. 

dr. Stockmann, walking around with an air of satisfaction : Oh, 
there was nothing to it. Every detective gets a lucky break once 
( in his life. But just the same I — 

billing: Hovstad, don’t you think the town ought to pay Dr. 
Stockmann some tribute? 

dr. stockmann: Oh, no, no . . . 

hovstad: Sure, let’s all put in a word for — 

billing: I’ll talk to Aslaksen about it! 

Catherine enters. 

dr. stockmann: No, no, fellows, no fooling around! I won’t 
put up with any commotion. Even if the Board of Directors 
wants to give me an increase I won’t take it — I just won’t take 
it, Catherine. 

mrs. stockmann, dutifully : That’s right, Tom. 

PETRA, lifting her glass : Skol, Father! 
everybody: Skol, Doctor! 

horster: Doctor, I hope this will bring you great honor and 
pleasure. 

dr. stockmann: Thanks, friends, thanks. There’s one blessing 
above all others. To have earned the respect of one’s neighbors 
is — is — Catherine, I’m going to dance! 

He grabs his wife and whirls her around. There are shouts and struggles , 
general commotion. The boys in nightgowns stick their heads through the 
doorway at the right , wondering what is going on. Mrs. Stockmann , 
seeing them, breaks away and chases them upstairs as 


The Curtain Falls. 


act one 


Scene 2 


Or. Stockmann's living room the following morning. As the curtain rises, 
Mrs. Stockmann comes in from the dining room, a sealed letter in her 
hand. She goes to the study door and peeks in. 

mrs. stockmann: Are you there, Tom? 

dr. stockmann, from within : I just got in. He enters the living 
room. What’s up? 

mrs. stockmann: From Peter. It just came. She hands him the 
envelope. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, let’s see. He opens the letter and reads: “I f 
am returning herewith the report you submitted . . .” He con- ( 
times to read, mumbling to himself 

mrs. stockmann: Well, what does he say? Don’t stand there! 

dr. stockmann, putting the letter in his pocket: He just says he’ll 
come around this afternoon. 

mrs. stockmann: Oh. Well, maybe you ought to try to 
remember to be home then. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, I sure will. I’m through with my 
morning visits anyway. 

mrs. stockmann: I’m dying to see how he’s going to take it. 

dr. stockmann: Why, is there any doubt? He’ll probably 
make it look like he made the discovery, not I. 

mrs. stockmann: But aren’t you a little bit afraid of that? 

dr. stockmann: Oh, underneath he’ll be happy, Catherine. 
It’s just that Peter is so afraid that somebody else is going to 
do something good for this town. 

mrs. stockmann: I wish you’d go out of your way and share 
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the honors with him. Couldn’t we say that he put you on the 
right track or something? 

dr. stogkmann: Oh, I don’t mind — as long as it makes 
everybody happy. 

Morten Kiil sticks his head through the doorway. He looks around 
searchingly and chuckles. He will continue chuckling until he leaves the 
' house. He is the archetype of the little twinkle-eyed man who sneaks into 
so much of Ibsen’s work. He will chuckle you right over the precipice. He 
is the dealer , the man with the rat’s finely tuned brain. But he is 
i sometimes likable because he is without morals and announces the fact by 
laughing. 

kiil, slyly: Is it really true? 

mrs. stockmann, walking toward him : Father! 

dr. stockmann: Well, good morning! 

mrs. stockmann: Come on in. 

kiil: It better be true or I’m going. 

dr. stockmann: What had better be true? 

kiil: This crazy story about the water system. Is it true? 

mrs. stockmann: Of course it’s true! How did you find out 
about it? 

kiil: Petra came flying by on her way to school this morning. 
dr. stockmann: Oh, she did? 

kiil: Ya. I thought she was trying to make a fool out of me — 

mrs. stockmann: Now why would she do that? 

kiil: Nothing gives more pleasure to young people than to 
make fools out of old people. But this is true, eh? 

dr. stockmann: Of course it’s true. Sit down here. It’s pretty 
lucky for the town, eh? 
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kiil, fighting his laughter: Lucky for the town! 

dr. stockmann: I mean, that I made the discovery before it 
was too late. 

kiil: Tom, I never thought you had the imagination to pull 
your own brother’s leg like this. 

dr. stockmann: Pull his leg? 

mrs. stockmann: But, Father, he’s not — 

kiil: How does it go now, let me get it straight. There’s some 
kind of — like cockroaches in the waterpipes — 

dr. stockmann, laughing: No, not cockroaches. 

kiil: Well, some kind of little animals. 

mrs. stockmann: Bacteria, Father. 

kiil, who can barely speak through his laughter: Ah, but a whole 
mess of them, eh? 

dr. stockmann: Oh, there’d be millions and millions. 

kiil: And nobody can see them but you, is that it? 

dr. stockmann: Yes, that’s — well, of course anybody with a 
micro — He breaks off What are you laughing at? 

mrs. stockmann, smiling at Kiil: You don’t understand, 
Father. Nobody can actually see bacteria, but that doesn’t 
mean they’re not there. 

kiil: Good girl, you stick with him! By God, this is the best 
thing I ever heard in my life! 

dr. stockmann, smiling: What do you mean? 

kiil: But tell me, you think you are actually going to get your 
brother to believe this? 

dr. stockmann: Well, we’ll see soon enough! 
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kiil: You really think he’s that crazy? 

dr. stogkmann: I hope the whole town will be that crazy, 
Morten. 

kiil: Ya, they probably are, and it’ll serve them right too — 
they think they’re so much smarter than us old-timers. Your 
good brother ordered them to bounce me out of the council, so 
they chased me out like a dog! Make jackasses out of all of 
them, Stockmann! 

dr. stockmann: Yes, but, Morten — 

kiil: Long-eared, short-tailed jackasses! He gets up. Stockmann, 
if you can make the Mayor and his elegant friends grab at this 
bait, I will give a couple of hundred crowns to charity, and 
right now, right on the spot. 

dr. stockmann: Well, that would be very kind of you, but 
I’m — 

kiil: I haven’t got much to play around with, but if you can 
pull the rug out from under him with this cockroach business, 
I’ll give at least fifty crowns to some poor people on Christmas 
Eve. Maybe this’ll teach them to put some brains back in 
Town Hall! 

Hovstad enters from the hall. 

hovstad: Good morning! Oh, pardon me . . . 

kiil, enjoying this proof immensely : Oh, this one is in on it, too? 

hovstad: What’s that, sir? 

dr. stockmann: Of course he’s in on it. 

kiil: Couldn’t I have guessed that! And it’s going to be in the 
papers, I suppose. You’re sure tying down the corners, aren’t 
you? Well, lay it on thick. I’ve got to go. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, no, stay a while, let me explain it to you! 
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kiil: Oh, I get it, don’t worry! Only you can see them, heh? 
That’s the best idea I’ve ever — damn it, you shouldn’t do this 
for nothing! He goes toward the hall. 

mrs. stockmann, following him out s laughing : But, Father, you 
don’t understand about bacteria. 

dr. stockmann, laughing : The old badger doesn’t believe a 
word of it. 

hovstad: What does he think you’re doing? 

dr. stockmann: Making an idiot out of my brother — 
imagine that? 

hovstad: You got a few minutes? 

dr. stockmann: Sure, as long as you like. 

hovstad: Have you heard from the Mayor? 

dr. stockmann: Only that he’s coming over later. 

hovstad: I’ve been thinking about this since last night — 

dr. stockmann: Don’t say? 

hovstad: For you as a medical man, a scientist, this is a 
really rare opportunity. But I’ve been wondering if you realize < 
that it ties in with a lot of other things. 

dr. stockmann: How do you mean? Sit down. They sit at the 
right. What are you driving at? f 

hovstad: You said last night that the pollution comes from 
impurities in the ground — 1 

dr. stockmann: It comes from the poisonous dump up in 
Windmill Valley. 

hovstad: Doctor, I think it comes from an entirely different 
dump. 

dr. stockmann: What do you mean? 
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hovstad, with growing zeal. The same dump that is poisoning 
and polluting our whole social life in this town. 

dr. stogkmann: For God’s sake, Hovstad, what are you 
j babbling about? 

hovstad: Everything that matters in this town has fallen into 
the hands of a few bureaucrats. 

dr. stockmann: Well, theyTe not all bureaucrats — 

hovstad: They’re all rich, all with old reputable names, and 
they’ve got everything in the palm of their hands. 

dr. stockmann: Yes, but they happen to have ability and 
knowledge. 

hovstad: Did they show ability and knowledge when they 
built the water system where they did? 

dr. stockmann: No, of course not, but that happened to be a 
blunder, and we’ll clear it up now. 

hovstad: You really imagine it’s going to be as easy as all 
that? 

dr. stockmann: Easy or not easy, it’s got to be done. 

hovstad: Doctor, I’ve made up my mind to give this whole 
scandal very special treatment. 

dr. stockmann: Now wait. You can’t call it a scandal yet. 

hovstad: Doctor, when I took over the People's Messenger I 
swore I’d blow that smug cabal of old, stubborn, self-satisfied 
Togies to bits. This is the story that can do it. 

dr. stockmann: But I still think we owe them a deep debt of 
gratitude for building the springs. 

hovstad: The Mayor being your brother, I wouldn’t ordi- 
narily want to touch it, but I know you’d never let that kind of 
thing obstruct the truth. 
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dr. stockmann: Of course not, but. . . 

hovstad: I want you to understand me. I don’t have to tell 
you I come from a simple family. I know in my bones what the ! 
underdog needs — he’s got to have a say in the government of 
society. That’s what brings out ability, in 
respect in people. 

dr. stockmann: I understand that, but . . . 

hovstad: I think a newspaperman who turns down any| 
chance to give the underdog a lift is taking on a responsibility 
that I don’t want. I know perfectly well that in fancy circles 
they call it agitation, and they can call it anything they like if it j 
makes them happy, but I have my own conscience — 

dr. stockmann, interrupting : I agree with you, Hovstad, but, 
this is just the water supply and — There is a knock on the door, < 
Damn it! Gome in! 

Mr. Aslaksen , the publisher , enters from the hall. He is simply but 
neatly dressed. He wears gloves and carries a hat and an umbrella in his 
hand. He is so utterly drawn it is unnecessary to say anything at all 
about him. 


telhgence, and self- 


aslaksen: I beg your pardon, Doctor, if I intrude . . . 

hovstad, standing up\ Are you looking for me, Aslaksen? 

aslaksen: No, I didn’t know you were here. I want to see the 
Doctor. 


dr. stockmann: What can I do for you? 

aslaksen: Is it true, Doctor, what I hear from Mr. Billing, 
that you intend to campaign for a better water system? 

dr. stockmann: Yes, for the Institute. But it’s not a 
campaign. 

aslaksen: I just wanted to call and tell you that we are 
behind you a hundred per cent. 
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hovstad, to Dr. Stockmann : There, you see! 

dr. stockmann: Mr. Aslaksen, I thank you with all my heart. 
But you see — 

aslaksen: We can be important, Doctor. When the little 
businessman wants to push something through, he turns out to 
be the majority, you know, and it’s always good to have the 
majority on your side. 

dr. stockmann: That’s certainly true, but I don’t understand 
what this is all about. It seems to me it’s a simple, straight- 
forward business. The water — 

aslaksen: Of course we intend to behave with moderation, 
Doctor. I always try to be a moderate and careful man. 

dr. stockmann: You are known for that, Mr. Aslaksen, 
but — 

| aslaksen: The water system is very important to us little 
businessmen, Doctor. Kirsten Springs are becoming a gold 
| mine for this town, especially for the property owners, and that 
is why, in my capacity as chairman of the Property Owners 
Association — 

dr. stockmann: Yes. 

aslaksen: And furthermore, as a representative of the 
Temperance Society — You probably know, Doctor, that I am 
active for prohibition. 

dr. stockmann: So I have heard. 

| aslaksen: As a result, I come into contact with all kinds of 
people, and since I am known to be a law-abiding and solid 
citizen, I have a certain influence in this town — you might 
even call it a little power. 

dr. stockmann: I know that very well, Mr. Aslaksen. 
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aslaksen: That’s why you can see that it would be practically 
nothing for me to arrange a demonstration. 

dr. stockmann: Demonstration! What are you going to 
demonstrate about? 

aslaksen: The citizens of the town complimenting you for, 
bringing this important matter to everybody’s attention. 
Obviously it would have to be done with the utmost moderation 
so as hot to hurt the authorities. 

hovstad: This could knock the big-bellies right into the 
garbage can! 

aslaksen: No indiscretion or extreme aggressiveness toward 
the authorities, Mr. Hovstad! I don’t want any wild-eyed 
radicalism on this thing. I’ve had enough of that in my time, 
and no good ever comes of it. But for a good solid citizen to 
express his calm, frank, and free opinion is something nobody 
can deny. 

dr. stockmann, shaking the publisher’s hand'. My dear Aslaksen, 

I can’t tell you how it heartens me to hear this kind of support. 

I am happy — I really am — I’m happy. Listen! Wouldn’t you 
like a glass of sherry? 

aslaksen: I am a member of the Temperance Society. I 
dr. stockmann: Well, how about a glass of beer? 

\ 

aslaksen, considers, then : I don’t think I can go quite that far, 
Doctor. I never take anything. Well, good day, and I want you 
to remember that the little man is behind you like a wall. 

dr. stockmann: Thank you. 

i 

aslaksen: You have the solid majority on your side, because j 
when the little — 

dr. stockmann, trying to stop Aslaksen’s talk: Thanks for that, 
Mr. Aslaksen, and good day. 
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aslaksen: Are you going back to the printing shop, Mr, 
Hovstad? 

hovstad: I just have a thing or two to attend to here. 
aslaksen: Very well. He leaves. 

hovstad: Well, what do you say to a little hypodermic for 
these fence-sitting deadheads? 

dr. stogkmann, surprised : Why? I think Aslaksen is a very 
sincere man. 

| hovstad: Isn’t it time we pumped some guts into these wcll- 
j intentioned men of good will? Under all their liberal talk they 
still idolize authority, and that’s got to be rooted out of this 
I town. This blunder of the water system has to be made clear to 
I every voter. Let me print your report. 

dr. stockmann: Not until I talk to my brother. 

hovstad: I’ll write an editorial in the meantime, and if the 
Mayor won’t go along with us — 

dr. stockmann: I don’t see how you can imagine such a 
thing! 

hovstad: Believe me, Doctor, it’s possible, and then — 

| dr. stockmann: Listen, I promise you: he will go along, and 
then you can print my report, every word of it. 

hovstad: On your word of honor? 

dr. stockmann, giving Hovstad the manuscript : Here it is. Take 
it. It can’t do any harm for you to read it. Return it to me 
f later. 

hovstad: Good day, Doctor. 

dr. stockmann: Good day. You’ll see, it’s going to be easier 
than you think, Hovstad! 
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hovstad: I hope so, Doctor. Sincerely. Let me know as soon 
as you hear from His Honor. He leaves. 

dr. stockmann, goes to dining room and looks in: Catherine! Oh, 
you’re home already, Petra! 

petra, coming in: I just got back from school. 

mrs. stockmann, entering : Hasn’t he been here yet? 

dr. stockmann: Peter? No, but I just had a long chat with 
Hovstad. He’s really fascinated with my discovery, and you 
know, it has more implications than I thought at first. Do you 
know what I have backing me up? 

mrs. stockmann: What in heaven’s name have you got 
backing you up? 

dr. stockmann: The solid majority. 
mrs. stockmann: Is that good? 

dr. stockmann: Good? It’s wonderful. You can’t imagine the 
feeling, Catherine, to know that your own town feels like a 
brother to you. I have never felt so at home in this town since I 
was a boy. A noise is heard. 

mrs. stockmann: That must be the front door. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, it’s Peter then. Gome in. 

peter stockmann, entering from the hall: Good morning! 

dr. stockmann: It’s nice to see you, Peter. 

mrs. stockmann: Good morning. How are you today? 

peter stockmann: Well, so so. To Dr. Stockmann: I received 
your thesis about the condition of the springs yesterday. 

dr. stockmann: I got your note. Did you read it? 

peter stockmann: I read it. 
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dr. stogkmann: Well, what do you have to say? 

Peter Stockmann clears his throat and glances at the women. 

MRS. stockmann: Come on, Petra. She and Petra leave the room 
at the left. 

peter stockmann, after a moment'. Thomas, was it really 
necessary to go into this investigation behind my back? 

i 

i DR * stockmann: Yes. Until I was convinced myself, there was 
i no point in — 

peter stockmann: And now you are convinced? 

dr. stockmann: Well, certainly. Aren’t you too, Peter? Pause. 
The University chemists corroborated . . . 

peter stockmann: You intend to present this document to 
the Board of Directors, officially, as the medical officer of the 
springs? 

dr. stockmann: Of course, something’s got to be done, and 
quick. 

I peter stockmann: You always use such strong expressions, 
Thomas. Among other things, in your report you say that 
i we guarantee our guests and visitors a permanent case of 
poisoning. 

dr. stockmann: But, Peter, how can you describe it any other 
way? Imagine! Poisoned internally and externally! 

peter stockmann: So you merrily conclude that we must 
build a waste-disposal plant — and reconstruct a brand-new 
water system from the bottom up! 

[dr. stockmann: Well, do you know some other way out? I 
don’t. 

i peter stockmann: I took a little walk over to the city engineer 
this morning and in the course of conversation I sort of 
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jokingly mentioned these changes — as something we might r 
consider for the future, you know. 

dr. stockmann: The future won’t be soon enough, Peter. 

peter stockmann: The engineer kind of smiled at my ex- 
travagance and gave me a few facts. I don’t suppose you have 
taken the trouble to consider what your proposed changes 
would cost? 

dr. stockmann: No, I never thought of that. 

peter stockmann: Naturally. Your little project would come, 
to at least three hundred thousand crowns. 

dr. stockmann, astonished : That expensive! 

peter stockmann: Oh, don’t look so upset — it’s only money. 
The worst thing is that it would take some two years. 

dr. stockmann: Two years? 

peter stockmann: At the least. And what do you propose we| 
do about the springs in the meantime? Shut them up, no ; 
doubt! Because we would have to, you know. As soon as the 
rumor gets around that the water is dangerous, we won’t have 
a visitor left. So that’s the picture, Thomas. You have it in 
your power literally to ruin your own town. 

dr. stockmann: Now look, Peter! I don’t want to ruin 
anything. 

peter stockmann: Kirsten Springs are the blood supply of ! 
this town, Thomas — the only future we’ve got here. Now will 
you stop and think? 

dr. stockmann: Good God! Well, what do you think we 
ought to do? 

peter stockmann: Your report has not convinced me that the 
conditions are as dangerous as you try to make them. ( 
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dr. stogkmann: Now listen; they are even worse than the 
report makes them out to be. Remember, summer is coming, 
and the warm weather! 

peter stockmann: I think you’re exaggerating. A capable 
physician ought to know what precautions to take. 

dr. stockmann: And what then? 

i peter stockmann: The existing water supply for the springs 
is a fact, Thomas, and has got to be treated as a fact. If you are 
reasonable and act with discretion, the directors of the Institute 
i will be inclined to take under consideration any means to make 
possible improvements, reasonably and without financial sacri- 
fices. 

dr. stockmann: Peter, do you imagine that I would ever 
agree to such trickery? 

peter stockmann: Trickery? 

dr. stockmann: Yes, a trick, a fraud, a lie! A treachery, a 
downright crime, against the public and against the whole 
community! 

peter stockmann: I said before that I am not convinced that 
there is any actual danger. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, you aren’t? Anything else is impossible! 
My report is an absolute fact. The only trouble is that you and 
your administration were the ones who insisted that the water 
supply be built where it is, and now you’re afraid to admit the 
blunder you committed. Damn it! Don’t you think I can see 
through it all? 

peter stockmann: All right, let’s suppose that’s true. Maybe 
I do care a little about my reputation. I still say I do it for the 
good of the town — without moral authority there can be no 
j government. And that is why, Thomas, it is my duty to 
I prevent your report from reaching the Board. Some time later 
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I will bring up the matter for discussion. In the meantime, not 
a single word is to reach the public. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, my dear Peter, do you imagine you can 
prevent that! 

peter stockmann: It will be prevented. 

dr. stockmann: It can’t be. There are too many people who 
already know about it. 

peter stockmann, angered : Who? It can’t possibly be those 
people from the Daily Messenger who — 

dr. stockmann: Exactly. The liberal, free, and independent 
press will stand up and do its duty! 

peter stockmann: You are an unbelievably irresponsible 
man, Thomas! Can’t you imagine what consequences that is 
going to have for you? 

dr. stockmann: For me? 

peter stockmann: Yes, for you and your family. 

dr. stockmann: What the hell are you saying now! 

PETER stockmann: I believe I have the right to think of 
myself as a helpful brother, Thomas. 

dr. stockmann: You have been, and I thank you deeply for 
it. 

PETER stockmann: Don’t mention it. I often couldn’t help 
myself. I had hoped that by improving your finances I would 
be able to keep you from running completely hog wild. 

dr. stockmann: You mean it was only for your own sake? 

peter stockmann: Partly, yes. What do you imagine people 
think of an official whose closest relatives get themselves into 
trouble time and time again? 
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dr. stogkmann: And that’s what I have done? 

| peter stockmann: You do it without knowing it. You’re like 
! a man with an automatic brain — as soon as an idea breaks 
into your head, no matter how idiotic it may be, you get up 
j like a sleepwalker and start writing a pamphlet about it. 

dr. stockmann: Peter, don’t you think it’s a citizen’s duty to 
share a new idea with the public? 

PETER stockmann: The public doesn’t need new ideas — the 
; public is much better off with old ideas. 

dr. stockmann: You’re not even embarrassed to say that? 

[ peter stockmann: Now look, I’m going to lay this out once 
; and for all. You’re always barking about authority. If a man 
■ gives you an order he’s persecuting you. Nothing is important 
: enough to respect once you decide to revolt against your 
; superiors. All right then, I give up. I’m not going to try to 
j change you any more. I told you the stakes you are playing for 
here, and now I am going to give you an order. And I warn 
| you, you had better obey it if you value your career. 

dr. stockmann: What kind of an order? 

peter stockmann: You are going to deny these rumors offi- 
cially. 

dr. stockmann: How? 

peter stockmann: You simply say that you went into the 
examination of the water more thoroughly and you find that 
you overestimated the danger. 

dr. stockmann: I see. 

peter stockmann: And that you have complete confidence 
that whatever improvements are needed, the management will 
certainly take care of them. 

\ dr. stockmann, after a pause: My convictions come from the 
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condition of the water. My convictions will change when the 
water changes, and for no other reason. 

PETER stockmann: What are you talking about convictions? 
You’re an official, you keep your convictions to yourself? j 

dr. stockmann: To myself? 

peter stockmann: As an official, I said. God knows, as a 
private person that’s something else, but as a subordinate 
employee of the Institute, you have no right to express any 
convictions or personal opinions about anything connected 
with policy. 

dr. stockmann: Now you listen to me. I am a doctor and a 
scientist — 

peter stockmann: This has nothing to do with science! 

dr. stockmann: Peter, I have the right to express my opinion 
on anything in the world! 

peter stockmann: Not about the Institute — that I forbid. 
dr. stockmann: You forbid! 

PETER stockmann: I forbid you as your superior, and when I 
give orders you obey. 

dr. stockmann: Peter, if you weren’t my brother — 

petra, throwing the door at the left open-. Father! You aren’t going 
to stand for this! She enters. 

MRS. stockmann, coming in after her : Petra, Petra! 

peter stockmann: What have you two been doing, eaves- 
dropping? 

MRS. stockmann: You were talking so loud we couldn’t 
help « . . 

petra: Yes, I was eavesdropping! 
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peter stogkmann: That makes me very happy. 

dr. Stockmann, approaching his brother. You said something to 
me about forbidding — 

peter stockmann: You forced me to. 

dr. stockmann: So you want me to spit in my own face 
officially — is that it? 

peter stockmann: Why must you always be so colorful? 
dr. stockmann: And if I don’t obey? 

peter stockmann: Then we will publish our own statement, 
to calm the public. 

dr. stockmann: Good enough! And I will write against you. I 
will stick to what I said, and I will prove that I am right and 
that you are wrong, and what will you do then? 

peter stockmann: Then I simply won’t be able to prevent 
your dismissal. 

dr. stockmann: What! 

petra: Father! 

peter stockmann: Dismissed from the Institute is what I 
said. If you want to make war on Kirsten Springs, you have no 
right to be on the Board of Directors. 

dr. stockmann, after a pause: You’d dare to do that? 

peter stockmann: Oh, no, you’re the daring man. 

petra: Uncle, this is a rotten way to treat a man like Father! 

mrs. stockmann: Will you be quiet, Petra! 

peter stockmann: So young and you’ve got opinions 
already — but that’s natural. To Mrs . Stockmann : Catherine 
dear, you’re probably the only sane person in this house. 
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Knock some sense into his head, will you? Make him realize 
what he’s driving his whole family into. 

dr. stockmann: My family concerns nobody but myself. 

peter stockmann: His family and his own town. 

dr. stockmann: I’m going to show you who loves his town. 
The people are going to get the full stink of this corruption, 
Peter, and then we will see who loves his town! 

peter stockmann: You love your town when you blindly, 
spitefully, stubbornly go ahead trying to cut off our most 
important industry? 

dr. stockmann: That source is poisoned, man. We are get- 
ting fat by peddling filth and corruption to innocent people! 

PETER stockmann: I think this has gone beyond opinions and i 
convictions, Thomas. A man who can throw that kind of ; 
insinuation around is nothing but a traitor to society! 

dr. stockmann, starting toward his brother in a fury: How dare 
you to — 

mrs. stockmann, stepping between them: Tom! 

petra, grabbing her father's arm: Be careful, Father! 

PETER stockmann, with dignity : I won’t expose myself to 
violence. You have been warned. Consider what you owe 
yourself and your family! Good day! He exits. 

dr. stockmann, walking up and down: He’s insulted. He's 
insulted! 

mrs. stockmann: It’s shameful, Tom. 

petra: Oh, I would love to give him a piece of my mind! 

dr. stockmann: It was my own fault! I should have shown; 
my teeth right from the beginning. He called me a traitor to 
society. Me! Damn it all, that’s not going to stick! 
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MRS. STOCKMANN: Please, think! He’s got all the power on his 
side. 

dr. Stockmann: Yes, but I have the truth on mine. 

MRS. STOCKMANN: Without power, what good is the truth? 
petra: Mother, how can you say such a thing? 

dr. stockmann: That’s ridiculous, Catherine. I have the 
liberal press with me, and the majority. If that isn’t power, 
what is? 

MRS. stockmann: But, for heaven’s sake, Tom, you aren t 
going to— 

dr. stockmann: What am I not going to do? 

MRS. stockmann: You aren’t going to fight it out in public 
with your brother! 

DR. stockmann: What the hell else do you want me to do? 

mrs. stockmann: But it won’t do you any earthly good. If 
they won’t do it, they won’t. All you’ll get out of it is a notice 

that you’re fired. 

dr. stockmann: I am going to do my duty, Catherine. Me, 
the man he calls a traitor to society! 

MRS. stockmann: And how about your duty toward your 
family — the people you’re supposed to provide for? 

petra: Don’t always think of us first. Mother. 

MRS. stockmann, to Petra : You can talk! If worst comes to 
worst, you can manage for yourself. But what about the boys, 
Tom, and you and me? 

dr. stockmann: What about you? You want me to be the 
miserable animal who’d crawl up the boots of that damn 
gang? Will you be happy if I can’t face myself the rest of my 

life? 
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MRS. stockmann: Tom, Tom, there’s so much injustice in the 
world! You’ve simply got to learn to live with it. If you go on 
this way, God help us, we’ll have no money again. Is it so long 
since the north that you’ve forgotten what it was to live like we 
lived? Haven’t we had enough of that for one lifetime? The boys 
enter . What will happen to them? We’ve got nothing if you’re 
fired! 

dr. stockmann: Stop it! He looks at the boys. Well, boys, did 
you learn anything in school today? 

morten, looking at them , puzzled: We learned what an insect is. 

dr. stockmann: You don’t say! 

morten: What happened here? Why is everybody — 

dr. stockmann: Nothing, nothing. You know what I’m going 
to do, boys? From now on I’m going to teach you what a man 
is. He looks at Mrs. Stockmann. She cries as 

The Curtain Falls. 
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The editorial office of the People’s Daily Messenger. At the back of 
the room, to the left , is a door leading to the printing room. Near it, in 
the left wall, is another door. At the right of the stage is the entrance 
door. In the middle of the room there is a large table covered with papers, 
newspapers, and books. Around it are a few chairs. A writing desk 
stands against the right wall. The room is dingy and cheerless, the 
furniture shabby. 

As the curtain rises, Billing is sitting at the desk, reading the 
manuscript. Hovstad comes in after a moment from the printing room. 
Billing looks up. 

billing: The Doctor not come yet? 
hovstad: No, not yet. You finish it? 

Billing holds up a hand to signal fust a moment 33 . He reads on, the last 
paragraph of the manuscript. Hovstad comes and stands over him, 
reading with him. Now Billing closes the manuscript, glances up at 
Hovstad with some trepidation, then looks off Hovstad, looking at 
Billing, walks a few steps away. 

hovstad: Well? What do you think of it? 

billing, with some hesitation'. It’s devastating. The Doctor is a 
brilliant man. I swear, I myself never really understood how 
incompetent those fat fellows are, on top. He picks up the 
manuscript and waves it a little. I hear the rumble of revolution in 
this. 

hovstad, looking toward the door. Sssh! Aslaksen’s inside. 

billing: Aslaksen’s a coward. With all that moderation talk, 
all he’s saying is, he’s yellow. You’re going to print this, aren’t 
you? 
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hovstad: Sure, I’m just waiting for the Doctor to give the 
word. If his brother hasn’t given in, we put it on the press 
anyway. 

billing: Yes, but if the Mayor’s against this it’s going to get 
pretty rough. You know that, don’t you? 

hovstad. Just let him try to block the reconstruction — the 
little businessmen and the whole town’ll be screaming for his 
head. Aslaksen’ll see to that. 

billing, ecstatically : The stockholders’ll have to lay out a 
fortune of money if this goes through! 

hovstad: My boy, I think it’s going to bust them. And when 
the springs go busted, the people are finally going to under- 
stand the level of genius that’s been running this town. Those 
five sheets of paper are going to put in a liberal administration 
once and for all. 

billing: It’s a revolution. You know that? With hope and fear. I 
mean it, we’re on the edge of a real revolution! 

DR. STOCKMANN, entering: Put it on the press! 

hovstad, excited: Wonderful! What did the Mayor say? 

DR. STOCKMANN: The Mayor has declared war, so war is what 
it s going to be! He takes the manuscript from Billing. And this is 
only the beginning! You know what he tried to do? 

billing, calling into the printing room: Mr. Aslaksen, the Doctor’s 
here! 

DR. STOCKMANN, continuing: He actually tried to blackmail me! 
He’s got the nerve to tell me that I’m not allowed to speak my 
mind without his permission! Imagine the shameless effrontery! 

hovstad: He actually said it right out? 

DR. STOCKMANN: Right to my face! The trouble with me was I 
kept giving them credit for being our kind of people, but 
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they’re dictators! They’re people who’ll try to hold power even 
if they have to poison the town to do it. 

Toward the last part of Dr. Stockmann’s speech Aslaksen enters. 

aslaksen: Now take it easy. Doctor, you— you mustn’t 
always be throwing accusations. I’m with you, you under- 
stand, but moderation — 

dr. STOCKMANN, cutting him off. What’d you think of the 
article, Hovstad? 

hovstad: It’s a masterpiece. In one blow you’ve managed to 
prove beyond any doubt what kind of men are running us. 

aslaksen: May we print it now, then? 

DR. STOCKMANN: I should say so! 

hovstad: We’ll have it ready for tomorrow’s paper. 

DR. STOCKMANN: And listen, Mr. Aslaksen, do me a favor, will 
you? You run a fine paper, but supervise the printing per- 
sonally, eh? I’d hate to see the weather report stuck into the 
middle of my article. 

aslaksen, laughing: Don’t worry, that won’t happen this time! 

DR. Stockmann: Make it perfect, eh? Like you were printing 
money. You can’t imagine how I’m dying to see it in print. 
After all the lies in the papers, the half-lies, the quarter- 
^* cs finally sec the absolute, unvarnished truth about 
something important. And this is only the beginning. Wc’l] go 
on to other subjects and blow up every lie we live by! What do 
you say, Aslaksen? 

aslaksen, nodding in agreement : But just remember 

billing and hovstad together with aslaksen: Moderation! 

aslaksen, to Billing and Hovstad : I don’t know what’s so funny 
about that! 
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billing, enthralled: Doctor Stockmann, I feel as though I were I 
standing in some historic painting. Goddammit, this is a 
historic day! Someday this scene’ll be in a museum, entitled, ( 
“The Day the Truth Was Born.” | 

dr. stockmann, suddenly : Oh! I’ve got a patient half-bandaged 
down the street. He leaves. 

hovstad, to Aslaksen : I hope you realize how useful he could 
be to us. 


aslaksen: I don’t like that business about “this is only the 
beginning.” Let him stick to the springs. 


billing: What makes you so scared all the time? 

r 

aslaksen: I have to live here. It’d be different if he were, 
attacking the national government or something, but if hei 
thinks I’m going to start going after the whole townj 
administration — 


billing: What’s the difference? Bad is bad! 


( 


aslaksen: Yes, but there is a difference. You attack the 
national government, what’s going to happen? Nothing. They 1 
go right on. But a town administration — they’re liable to bej 
overthrown or something! I represent the small property ( 
owners in this town — 


billing: Ha! It’s always the same. Give a man a little 
property and the truth can go to hell! 

aslaksen: Mr. Billing, I’m older than you are. I’ve seen fire- 
eaters before. You know who used to work at that desk before 
you? Councilman Stensford — councilman! 

billing: Just because I work at a renegade’s desk, does that 
mean — 


aslaksen: You’re a politician. A politician never knows where 
he’s going to end up. And besides you applied for a job as 
secretary to the Magistrate, didn’t you? 
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hovstad, surprised, laughs : Billing! 

billing, to Hovstad : Well, why not? If I get it I'll have a 
chance to put across some good things. I could put plenty of 
big boys on the spot with a job like that! 

aslaksen: All right, I’m just saying. He goes to the printing-room 
door. People change. Just remember when you call me a 
coward — I may not have made the hot speeches, but I never 
went back on my beliefs either. Unlike some of the big radicals 
. around here, I didn’t change. Of course, I am a little more 
moderate, but moderation is — 

hovstad: Oh, God! 

aslaksen: I don’t see what’s so funny about that! He glares at 
Hovstad and goes out. 

billing: If we could get rid of him we — 

hovstad: Take it easy— he pays the printing bill, he’s not 
that bad. He picks up the manuscript . I’ll get the printer on this. 
He starts out . 

billing: Say, Hovstad, how about asking Stockmann to back 
us? Then we could really put out a paper! 

hovstad: What would he do for money? 

billing: His father-in-law. 

hovstad: Kiil? Since when has he got money? 

billing: I think he’s loaded with it. 

hovstad: No! Why, as long as I’ve known him he’s worn the 
same overcoat, the same suit — 

billing: Yeah, and the same ring on his right hand. You ever 
get a look at that boulder? He points to his finger. 

hovstad: No, I never — 
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billing: All year he wears the diamond inside, but on New 
Year’s Eve he turns it around. Figure it out — when a man has 
no visible means of support, what is he living on? Money, 
right? 

Petra enters , carrying a book. 
petra: Hello. 

hovstad: Well, fancy seeing you here. Sit down. What — 

petra, walking slowly up to Hovstad : I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. She starts to open the book. 

billing: What’s that? 

petra: The English novel you wanted translated. 
hovstad: Aren’t you going to do it? 
petra, with deadly seriousness and curiosity : I don’t get this. 
hovstad: You don’t get what? 

petra: This book is absolutely against everything you people 
believe. 

hovstad: Oh, it isn’t that bad. 

petra: But, Mr. Hovstad, it says if you’re good there’s a 
supernatural force that’ll fix it so you end up happy. And if 
you’re bad you’ll be punished. Since when does the world work 
that way? 

hovstad: Yes, Petra, but this is a newspaper, people like to 
read that kind of thing. They buy the paper for that and then 
we slip in our political stuff. A newspaper can’t buck the 
public — 

petra, astonished , beginning to be angry : You don’t say! She starts 
to go. 

hovstad, hurrying after her : Now, wait a minute, I don’t want 
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you to go feeling that way. He holds the manuscript out to Billing. 
Here, take this to the printer, will you? 

billing, taking the manuscript : Sure. He goes . 

hovstad: I just want you to understand something: I never 
even read that book. It was Billing’s idea. 

petra, trying to penetrate his eyes: I thought he was a radical. 

hovstad: He is. But he’s also a — 

petra, testily : A newspaperman. 

hovstad: Well, that too, but I was going to say that Billing is 
trying to get the job as secretary to the Magistrate. 

petra: What? 

hovstad: People are — people, Miss Stockmann. 

petra: But the Magistrate! He’s been fighting everything 
progressive in this town for thirty years. 

hovstad: Let’s not argue about it, I just didn’t want you to 
go out of here with a wrong idea of me. I guess you know that 
I — I happen to admire women like you. I’ve never had a 
chance to tell you, but I — well, I want you to know it. Do you 
mind? He smiles. 

petra: No, I don’t mind, but — reading that book upset me. I 
really don’t understand. Will you tell me why you’re support- 
ing my father? 

hovstad: What’s the mystery? It’s a matter of principle. 

petra: But a paper that’ll print a book like this has no 
principle. 

hovstad: Why do you jump to such extremes? You’re just 
like . . . 

petra: Like what? 
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hovstad: I simply mean that . . . 

petra, moving away from him : Like my father, you mean. You 
really have no use for him, do you? 

hovstad: Now wait a minute! 

petra: What’s behind this? Are you just trying to hold my 
hand or something? 

hovstad: I happen to agree with your father, and that’s why 
I’m printing his stuff. 

petra: You’re trying to put something over, I think. Why are 
you in this? 

hovstad: Who’re you accusing? Billing gave you that book, 
not me! 

petra: But you don’t mind printing it, do you? What are you 
trying to do with my father? You have no principles — what 
are you up to here? 

Aslaksen hurriedly enters from the printing shop , Stockmann 3 s manuscript 
in his hand. 

aslaksen: My God! Hovstad! He sees Petra. Miss Stockmann. 

petra, looking at Hovstad : I don’t think I’ve been so frightened 
in my life. She goes out. 

hovstad, starting after her. Please, you mustn’t think I — 

aslaksen, stopping him : Where are you going? The Mayor’s out 
there. 

hovstad: The Mayor! 

aslaksen: He wants to speak to you. He came in the back 
door. He doesn’t want to be seen. 

hovstad: What does he want? He goes to the printing-room door } 
opens it } calls out with a certain edge of servility: Come in, Your 
Honor! 
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peter stogkmann, entering: Thank you. 

Hovstad carefully closes the door. 

peter stockmann, walking around : It’s clean! I always 
imagined this place would look dirty. But it’s clean. Commend- 
ingly : Very nice, Mr. Aslaksen. He puts his hat on the desk . 

aslaksen: Not at all, Your Honor — I mean to say, I 
always . . . 

hovstad: What can I do for you, Your Honor? Sit down? 

peter stockmann, sits, placing his cane on the table : I had a very 
annoying thing happen today, Mr. Hovstad. 

hovstad: That so? 

peter stockmann: It seems my brother has written some sort 
of — memorandum. About the springs. 

hovstad: You don’t say. 

peter stockmann, looking at Hovstad now: He mentioned 
it ... to you? 

hovstad: Yes. I think he said something about it. 

aslaksen, nervously starts to go out , attempting to hide the manuscript: 
Will you excuse me, gentlemen . . . 

peter stockmann, pointing to the manuscript: That’s it, isn’t it? 

aslaksen: This? I don’t know, I haven’t had a chance to look 
at it, the printer just handed it to me . . . 

hovstad: Isn’t that the thing the printer wanted the spelling 
checked? 

aslaksen: That’s it. It’s only a question of spelling. I’ll be 
right back. 

peter stockmann: I’m very good at spelling. He holds out his 
hand. Maybe I can help you. 
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hovstad: No, Your Honor, there’s some Latin in it. You 
wouldn’t know Latin, would you? 

peter stockmann: Oh, yes. I used to help my brother with 
his Latin all the time. Let me have it. 

Aslaksen gives him the manuscript. Peter Stockmann looks at the title on 
the first page, then glances up sarcastically at Hovstad, who avoids his 
eyes. 

peter stockmann: You’re going to print this? 

hovstad: I can’t very well refuse a signed article. A signed 
article is the author’s responsibility. 

peter stockmann: Mr. Aslaksen, you’re going to allow this? 

aslaksen: I’m the publisher, not the editor, Your Honor. My 
policy is freedom for the editor. 

peter stockmann: You have a point — I can see that. 

aslaksen, reaching for the manuscript: So if you don’t mind . . . 

peter stockmann: Not at all. But he holds on to the manuscript. 
After a pause: This reconstruction of the springs — 

aslaksen: I realize, Your Honor — it does mean tremendous 
sacrifices for the stockholders. 

peter stockmann: Don’t upset yourself. The first thing a 
Mayor learns is that the less wealthy can always be prevailed 
upon to demand a spirit of sacrifice for the public good. 

aslaksen: I’m glad you see that. 

peter stockmann: Oh, yes. Especially when it’s the wealthy 
who are going to do the sacrificing. What you don’t seem to 
understand, Mr. Aslaksen, is that so long as I am Mayor, any 
changes in those springs are going to be paid for by a municipal 
loan. 
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aslaksen: A municipal— you mean you’re going to tax the 
people for this? 

peter stogkmann: Exactly. 

hovstad: But the springs are a private corporation! 

PETER STOCKMANN: The corporation built Kirsten Springs out 
of its own money. If the people want them changed, the people 
naturally must pay the bill. The corporation is in no position 
to put out any more money. It simply can’t do it. 

aslaksen, to Hovstad : That’s impossible! People will never 
stand for a new tax. To the Mayor. Is this a fact or your 
opinion? 

peter Stockmann: It happens to be a fact. Plus another 
fact — you’ll forgive me lor talking about facts in a newspaper 
office— but don't forget that the springs will take two years to 
make over. I wo years without income for your smalt business- 
men, Mr. Aslaksen, and a heavy new tax besides. And all 
because his private emotion comes to ike surface; he throttles the 
manuscript in his hand — because of this dream, this halluci- 
nation, that we live in a pesthole! 

hovstad: That’s based on science. 

pei er s i qckmann, raising the manuscript and throwing it down on 
the table : This is based on vindictiveness, on his hatred of 
authority and nothing else. He pounds on the manuscript. This is 
the mad dream of a man who is trying to blow up our way of 
life! It has nothing to do with reform or science or anything 
else, but pure and simple destruction! And I intend to see to it 
that the people understand it exactly so! 

aslaksen, hit by this : My God! To Hovstad: Maybe . . . You sure 
you want to support this thing, Hovstad? 

hovstad, nervously: Frankly I’d never thought of it in quite 
that way. I mean ...To the Mayor: When you think of it 
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psychologically it’s completely possible, of course, that the man 
is simply out to — I don’t know what to say. Your Honor. I’d 
hate to hurt the town in any way. I never imagined we’d have 
to have a new tax. 

peter stockmann: You should have imagined it because 
you re going to have to advocate it. Unless, of course, liberal 
and radical newspaper readers enjoy high taxes. But you’d 
know that better than I. I happen to have here a brief story of 
the actual facts. It proves that, with a little care, nobody need 
be harmed at all by the water. He lakes out a tong envelope . Of 
course, in time we’d have to make a few minor structural 
changes and we’d pay for those. 

hovstad: May I see that? 

peter stogkmann: I want you to study it, Mr. Hovstad, and 
see if you don’t agree that — 

billing, entering quickly : Are you expecting the Doctor? 

PETER stogkmann, alarmed : He’s here? 
billing: Just coming across the street. 

PETER stogkmann: I’d rather not run into him here. How can 

I... 

billing: Right this way, sir, hurry up! 

aslaksen, at the entrance door , peeking : Hurry up! 

PETER stogkmann, going with Billing through the door at the 
left Get him out of here right away! They exit . 

hovstad: Do something, do something! 

Aslaksen pokes among some papers on the table. Hovstad sits at the desk , 
starts to “write. ” Dr. Stockmann enters. 

dr. stogkmann: Any proofs yet? He sees they hardly turn to him. I 
guess not, eh? 
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aslaksen, without turning : No, you can’t expect them for some 
time. 

dr. stogkmann: You mind if I wait? 

hovstad: No sense in that, Doctor, it’ll be quite a while yet. 

DR. STOCKMANN, laughing , places his hand on Hovstad’s back : Bear 
with me, Hovstad, I just can’t wait to see it in print. 

hovstad: We’re pretty busy, Doctor, so . . . 

DR. STOCKMANN, starting toward the door : Don’t let me hold you 
up. That’s the way to be, busy, busy. We’ll make this town 
shine like a jewel! He has opened the door , now he comes back. Just 
one thing. I — 

hovstad: Couldn’t we talk some other time? We’re very — 

i dr. stockmann: Two words. Just walking down the street 
now, I looked at the people, in the stores, driving the wagons, 
and suddenly I was — well, touched, you know? By their 
innocence, I mean. What I’m driving at is, when this expose 
breaks they’re liable to start making a saint out of me or 
something, and I — Aslaksen, I want you to promise me that 
you’re not going to try to get up any dinner for me or — 

aslaksen, turning toward the Doctor. Doctor, there’s no use 
concealing — 

dr. stockmann: I knew it. Now look, I will simply not attend 
a dinner in my honor. 

hovstad, getting up: Doctor, I think it’s time we — 

Mrs. Stockmann enters . 

mrs. stockmann: I thought so. Thomas, I want you home. 
Now come. I want you to talk to Petra. 

dr. stockmann: What happened? What are you doing here? 

hovstad: Something wrong, Mrs. Stockmann? 
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mrs. stockmann, leveling a look of accusation at Hovstad: Doctor 
Stockmann is the father of three children, Mr. Hovstad. 

dr. stockmann: Now look, dear, everybody knows that. 
What’s the — 

mrs. stockmann, restraining an outburst at her husband: Nobody 
would believe it from the way you’re dragging us into this 
disaster! 

dr. stockmann: What disaster? 

mrs. stockmann, to Hovstad: He treated you like a son, now 
you make a fool of him? 

hovstad: Vm not making a — 

dr. stockmann: Catherine! He indicates Hovstad. How can you 
accuse — 

mrs. stockmann, to Hovstad: He’ll lose his job at the springs, 
do you realize that? You print the article, and they’ll grind him 
up like a piece of flesh! 

dr. stockmann: Catherine, you’re embarrassing me! I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen . . . 

mrs. stockmann: Mr. Hovstad, what are you up to? 

dr. stockmann: I won’t have you jumping at Hovstad, 
Catherine! 

mrs. stockmann: I want you home! This man is not your 
friend! 

dr. stockmann: He is my friend! Any man who shares 
my risk is my friend! You simply don’t understand that as 
soon as this breaks everybody in this town is going to come out 
in the streets and drive that gang of — He picks up the Mayor’s 
cane from the table , notices what it u, and stops. He looks from it 
to Hovstad and Aslaksen. What’s this? They don’t reply. Now he 
notices the hat on the desk and picks it up with the tip of the cane. He 
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looks at them again. He is angry, incredulous. What the hell is he 
doing here? 

aslaksen: All right, Doctor, now let’s be calm and — 

dr. stogkmann, starting to move : Where is he? What’d he do, 
talk you out of it? Hovstad! Hovstad remains immobile. He won’t 
get away with it! Where’d you hide him? He opens the door at the 

left. 

aslaksen: Be careful, Doctor! 

Peter Stockmann enters with Billing through the door Dr. Stockmann 
opened. Peter Stockmann tries to hide his embarrassment. 

dr. stockmann: Well, Peter, poisoning the water was not 
enough! You’re working on the press now, eh? He crosses to the 
entrance door . 

peter stockmann: My hat, please. And my stick. 
Dr. Stockmann puts on the Mayor's hat. Now what’s this nonsense! 
Take that off, that’s official insignia! 

dr. stockmann: I just wanted you to realize, Peter — he takes 
off the hat and looks at it — that anyone may wear this hat in a 
democracy, and that a free citizen is not afraid to touch it. He 
hands him the hat. And as for the baton of command, Your 
Honor, it can pass from hand to hand. He hands the cane to Peter 
Stockmann. So don’t gloat yet. The people haven’t spoken. He 
turns to Hovstad and Aslaksen. And I have the people because I 
have the truth, my friends! 

aslaksen: Doctor, we’re not scientists. We can’t judge 
whether your article is really true. 

[dr. stockmann: Then print it under my name. Let me defend 

it! 

I 

| hovstad: I’m not printing it. I’m not going to sacrifice this 
newspaper. When the whole story gets out the public is not 
| going to stand for any changes in the springs. 
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aslaksen: His Honor just told us, Doctor — you see, there will 
have to be a new tax — 

dr. stockmann: Ahhhhh! Yes. I see. That’s why you’re not 
scientists suddenly and can’t decide if I m telling the truth. 
Well. So! 

hovstad: Don’t take that attitude. The point is 

dr. stockmann: The point, the point, oh, the point is going to 
fly through this town like an arrow, and I am going to fire it! 
To Aslaksen: Will you print this article as a pamphlet? I’ll pay 
for it. 

aslaksen: I’m not going to ruin this paper and this town. 
Doctor, for the sake of your family — 

mrs. stockmann: You can leave his family out of this, Mr. 
Aslaksen. God help me, I think yoti people are horrible! 

dr. stockmann: My article, if you don’t mind. 

aslaksen, giving it to him: Doctor, you won’t get it printed in 
this town. 

peter stockmann: Can’t you forget it? He indicates Hovstad and 
Aslaksen. Can’t you see now that everybody — 

dr. stockmann: Your Honor, I can’t forget it, and you will 
never forget it as long as you live. I am going to call a mass 
meeting, and I — 

peter stockmann: And who is going to rent you a hall? 

dr. stockmann: Then I will take a drum and go from street 
to street, proclaiming that the springs are befouled and poison 
is rotting the body politic! He starts for the door. 

peter stockmann: And I believe you really are that mad! 

dr. stockmann: Mad? Oh, my brother, you haven t even 
heard me raise my voice yet. Catherine? He holds out his hand , 
she gives him her elbow. They go stiffly out. 
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Peter Stockmann looks regretfully toward the exit , then takes out his 
manuscript and hands it to Hovstad , who in turn gives it to Billing , who 
hands it to Aslaksen , who takes it and exits. Peter Stockmann puts his 
hat on and moves toward the door . Blackout. 

The Curtain Falls. 


Scene 2 


A room in Captain Horsier *s house. The room is bare } as though unused 
for a tong time . A targe doorway is at the left , two shuttered windows at 
the back , and another door at the right . Upstage right , packing cases 
have been set together, forming a platform , on which are a chair and a 
smalt table. There an two chairs next to the platform at the right . One 
chair stands downstage left. 

The room is angled, thus making possible the illusion of a large crowd 
off in the wing to the left. The platform faces the audience at an angle, 
thus giving the speakers the chance to speak straight out front and 
creating the illusion of a large crowd by addressing “people” in the 
audience. 

the curtain rues the room is empty. Captain Horsier enters , 
carrying a pitcher of water, a glass, and a bell. He is pulling these on the 
table when Billing enters. A crowd is heard talking outside in the street. 

billing: Captain Horster? 

horster, turning: Oh, come in. I don’t have enough chairs for 
a lot of people so I decided not to have chairs at all. 

billing: My name is Billing. Don’t you remember, at the 
Doctor’s house? 

horster, a little coldly : Oh, yes, sure. I’ve been so busy I 
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didn’t recognize you. He goes to a window and looks out. Why 
don’t those people come inside? 

billing: I don’t know, I guess they’re waiting for the Mayor 
or somebody important so they can be sure it’s respectable in 
here. I wanted to ask you a question before it begins, Captain. 
Why are you lending your house for this? I never heard of you 
connected with anything political. 

horster, standing still. I’ll answer that. I travel most of the 
year and — did you ever travel? 

billing: Not abroad, no. 

horster: Well, I’ve been in a lot of places where people aren’t 
allowed to say unpopular things. Did you know that? 

billing: Sure, I’ve read about it. 

horster, simply'. Well, I don’t like it. He starts to go out. 

billing: One more question. What’s your opinion about the 
Doctor’s proposition to rebuild the springs? 

horster, turning, thinks, then : Don’t understand a thing about 
it. 

Three citizens enter. 

horster: Come in, come in. I don’t have enough chairs so 
you’ll just have to stand. He goes out. 

first citizen: Try the horn. 

second citizen: No, let him start to talk first. 

third citizen, a big beef of a man, takes out a horn : Wait’ll they 
hear this! I could blow your mustache off with this! 

Horster returns. He sees the horn and stops abruptly. 

horster: I don’t want any roughhouse, you hear me? 

Mrs. Stockmann and Petra enter. 
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horster: Gome in. I’ve got chairs just for you. 

mrs. stogkmann, nervously: There’s quite a crowd on the 
sidewalk. Why don’t they come in? 

horster: I suppose they’re waiting for the Mayor. 

petra: Are all those people on his side? 

horster: Who knows? People are bashful, and it’s so unusual 
to come to a meeting like this, I suppose they — 

billing, going over to this group : Good evening, ladies. They 
simply look at him. I don’t blame you for not speaking. I just 
wanted to say I don’t think this is going to be a place for ladies 
tonight. 

mrs. stockmann: I don’t remember asking your advice, Mr. 
Billing. 

billing: I’m not as bad as you think, Mrs. Stockmann. 

mrs. stockmann: Then why did you print the Mayor’s 
statement and not a word about my husband’s report? No- 
body’s had a chance to find out what he really stands for. 
Why, everybody on the street there is against him already! 

billing: If we printed his report it only would have hurt your 
husband. 

mrs. stockmann: Mr. Billing, I’ve never said this to anyone 
in my life, but I think you’re a liar. 

Suddenly the third citizen lets out a blast on his horn. The women jump , 
Billing and Horster turn around quickly. 

horster: You do that once more and I’ll throw you out of 
here! 

Peter Stockmann enters. Behind him comes the crowd. He pretends to be 
unconnected with them. He goes straight to Mrs. Stockmann , bows. 

peter stockmann: Catherine? Petra? 
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petra: Good evening. 

peter stockmann: Why so coldly? He wanted a meeting and 
he’s got it. To Horster. Isn’t he here? 

horster: The Doctor is going around town to be sure there’s 
a good attendance. 

peter stockmann: Fair enough. By the way, Petra, did you 
paint that poster? The one somebody stuck on the Town Hall? 

petra: If you can call it painting, yes. 

peter stockmann: You know I could arrest you? It’s against 
the law to deface the Town Hall. 

petra: Well, here I am. She holds out her hands for the handcuffs. 

mrs. stockmann, taking it seriously : If you arrest her, Peter, I’ll 
never speak to you! 

peter stockmann, laughing : Catherine, you have no sense of 
humor! 

He crosses and sits down at the left. They sit right. A drunk comes out of 
the crowd. 

drunk: Say, Billy, who’s runnin’? Who’s the candidate? 

horster: You’re drunk, Mister, now get out of here! 

drunk: There’s no law says a man who’s drunk can’t vote! 

horster, pushing the drunk toward the door as the crowd laughs’. Get 
out of here! Get out! 

drunk: I wanna vote! I got a right to vote! 

Aslaksen enters hurriedly , sees Peter Stockmann , and rushes to him. 

aslaksen: Your Honor. . . He points to the door. He’s . . . 

dr. stockmann, offstage: Right this way, gentlemen! In you 
go, come on, fellows! 
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Hovstad enters , glances at Peter Stockmann and Aslaksen , then at Dr. 
Stockmann and another crowd behind him, who enter. 

dr. stogkmann: Sorry, no chairs, gentlemen, but we couldn’t 
get a hall, y’know, so just relax. It won’t take long anyway. 
He goes to the platform, sees Peter Stockmann. Glad you’re here, 
Peter! 

PETER STOCKMANN: Wouldn’t miss it for the world. 

dr. stockmann: How do you feel, Catherine? 

mrs. stockmann, nervously: Just promise me, don’t lose your 
temper . . . 

horster, seeing the drunk pop in through the door. Did I tell you to 
get out of here! 

drunk: Look, if you ain’t votin’, what the hell’s going on 
here? Horster starts after him. Don’t push! 

peter stockmann, to the drunk : I order you to get out of here 
and stay out! 

drunk: I don’t like the tone of your voice! And if you don’t 
watch your step I’m gonna tell the Mayor right now, and he’ll 
throw yiz all in the jug! To all : What’re you, a revolution here? 

The crowd bursts out laughing; the drunk laughs with them, and they 
push him out. Dr. Stockmann mounts the platform. 

dr. stockmann, quieting the crowd : All right, gentlemen, we 
might as well begin. Quiet down, please. He clears his throat. 
The issue is very simple — 

aslaksen: We haven’t elected a chairman, Doctor. 

dr. stockmann: I’m sorry, Mr. Aslaksen, this isn’t a meeting. 

I advertised a lecture and I — 

a citizen: I came to a meeting, Doctor. There’s got to be 
some kind of control here. 
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dr. stockmann: What do you mean, control? What is there to 
control? 

second citizen: Sure, let him speak, this is no meeting! 

third citizen: Your Honor, why don’t you take charge of 
this — 

dr. stockmann: Just a minute now! 

third citizen: Somebody responsible has got to take charge. 
There’s a big difference of opinion here — 

dr. stockmann: What makes you so sure? You don’t even 
know yet what I’m going to say. 

third citizen: I’ve got a pretty good idea what you’re going 
to say, and I don’t like it! If a man doesn’t like it here, let him 
go where it suits him better. We don’t want any troublemakers 
here! 

There is assent from much of the crowd. Dr. Stockmann looks at them 
with new surprise. 

dr. stockmann: Now look, friend, you don’t know anything 
about me — 

fourth citizen: We know plenty about you, Stockmann! 

dr. stockmann: From what? From the newspapers? How do 
you know I don’t like this town? He picks up his manuscript. I’m 
here to save the life of this town! 

peter stockmann, quickly : Now just a minute, Doctor, I think 
the democratic thing to do is to elect a chairman. 

fifth citizen: I nominate the Mayor! 

Seconds are heard . 

peter stockmann: No, no, no! That wouldn’t be fair. We 
want a neutral person. I suggest Mr. Aslaksen — 
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SECOND citizen: I came to a lecture, I didn’t — 

THIRD citizen, to second citizen : What’re you afraid of, a fair 
fight? To the Mayor : Second Mr. Aslaksen! 

The crowd assents. 

dr. stockmann: All right, if that’s your pleasure. I just want 
to remind you that the reason f called this meeting was that I 
have a very important message for you people and I couldn’t 
get it into the press, and nobody would rent me a hall. To Peter 
Stockmann : I just hope I’ll be given time to speak here. Mr. 
Aslaksen? 

As Aslaksen mounts the platform and Dr. Stockmann steps down 3 Kiil 
enters 3 looks shrewdly around. 

aslaksen: I just have one word before we start. Whatever is 
said tonight, please remember, the highest civic virtue is 
moderation. He can’t help turning to Dr. Stockmann, then back to the 
crowd. Now if anybody wants to speak — 

The drunk enters suddenly. 

drunk, pointing at Aslaksen : 1 heard that! Since when you 
allowed to electioneer at the poles? Citizens push him toward the 
door amid laughter. I’m gonna report this to the Mayor, 
goddammit! They push him out and close the door. 

aslaksen: Quiet, please, quiet. Does anybody want the floor? 

Dr. Stockmann starts to come forward, raising his hand, but Peter 
Stockmann also has his hand raised. 

peter stockmann: Mr. Chairman! 

aslaksen, quickly recognizing Peter Stockmann : His Honor the 
Mayor will address the meeting. 

Dr. Stockmann stops 3 looks at Peter Stockmann , and 3 suppressing a 
remark , returns to his place. The Mayor mounts the platform. 
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peter stockmann: Gentlemen, there’s no reason to take very 
long to settle this tonight and return to our ordinary, calm, and 
peaceful life. Here’s the issue: Doctor Stockmann, my brother 
— and believe me, it is not easy to say this — has decided to 
destroy Kirsten Springs, our Health Institute — 

dr. stockmann: Peter! 

aslaksen, ringing his bell. Let the Mayor continue, please. 
There mustn’t be any interruptions. 

peter stockmann: He has a long and very involved way of 
going about it, but that’s the brunt of it, believe me. 

third citizen: Then what’re we wasting time for? Run him 
out of town! 

Others join in the cry. 

peter stockmann: Now wait a mintue. I want no violence 
here. I want you to understand his motives. He is a man, 
always has been, who is never happy unless he is badgering 
authority, ridiculing authority, destroying authority. He wants 
to attack the springs so he can prove that the administration 
blundered in the construction. 

dr. stockmann, to Aslaksen: May I speak? I — 

aslaksen: The Mayor’s not finished. 

peter stockmann: Thank you. Now there are a number of r 
people here who seem to feel that the Doctor has a right to say 
anything he pleases. After all, we are a democratic country, j 
Now, God knows, in ordinary times I’d agree a hundred per 
cent with anybody’s right to say anything. But these are not 
ordinary times. Nations have crises, and so do towns. There 
are ruins of nations, and there are ruins of towns all over the 
world, and they were wrecked by people who, in the guise of 
reform, and pleading for justice, and so on, broke down all 
authority and left only revolution and chaos. 
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DR. STOCKMANN: What the hell are you talking about! 
aslaksen: I’ll have to insist, Doctor — 

dr. stockmann: I called a lecture! I didn’t invite him to 
attack me. He’s got the press and every hall in town to attack 
me, and I’ve got nothing but this room tonight! 

aslaksen: I don’t think you’re making a very good im- 
pression, Doctor. 

Assenting laughter and catcalls. Again Dr. Stockmann is taken aback by 
this reaction. 

I aslaksen: Please continue, Your Honor. 

peter stockmann: Now this is our crisis. We know what this 
town was without our Institute. We could barely afford to keep 
the streets in condition. It was a dead, third-rate hamlet. 
Today we’re just on the verge of becoming internationally 
known as a resort. I predict that within five years the income 
of every man in this room will be immensely greater. I predict 
that our schools will be bigger and better. And in time this 
town will be crowded with fine carriages; great homes will be 
built here; first-class stores will open all along Main Street. I 
predict that if we arc not defamed and maliciously attacked we 
will someday be one of the richest and most beautiful resort 
towns in the world. There are your choices. Now all you’ve got 
to do is ask yourselves a simple question: Has any one of us the 
right, the “democratic right,” as they like to call it, to pick at 
minor flaws in the springs, to exaggerate the most picayune 
faults? Cries oj No, No! And to attempt to publish these defa- 
mations for the whole world to see? We live or die on what the 
outside world thinks of us. I believe there is a line that must be 
drawn, and if a man decides to cross that line, we the people 
I must finally take him by the collar and declare, “You cannot 
'say that!” 

There is an uproar of assent. Aslaksen rings the bell. 
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peter stockmann, continuing: All right then. I think we all 
understand each other. Mr. Aslaksen, I move that Doctor 
Stockmann be prohibited from reading his report at this 
meeting! He goes back to his chair , which meanwhile Kiil has occupied. 

Aslaksen rings the bell to quiet the enthusiasm. Dr. Stockmann is 
jumping to get up on the platform, the report in his hand. 

aslaksen: Quiet, please. Please now. I think we can proceed 
to the vote. 

dr. stockmann: Well, aren’t you going to let me speak at 
all? 

aslaksen: Doctor, we are just about to vote on that question. 
dr. stockmann: But damn it, man, I’ve got a right to — 
petra, standing up: Point of order, Father! 
dr. stockmann, picking up the cue: Yes, point of order! 
aslaksen, turning to him now: Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Stockmann, at a loss, turns to Petra for further instructions. 
petra: You want to discuss the motion. 

dr. stockmann: That’s right, damn it, I want to discuss the 
motion! 

aslaksen: Ah ... He glances at Peter Stockmann. All right, go 
ahead. 

dr. stockmann, to the crowd: Now, listen. He points at Peter 
Stockmann. He talks and he talks and he talks, but not a word 
about the facts! He holds up the manuscript. 

third citizen: We don’t want to hear any more about the 
water! 

fourth citizen: You’re just trying to blow up everything! 
dr. stockmann: Well, judge for yourselves, let me read — 
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Cries of No, No, No. 1 The man with the horn blows it. Aslaksen rings 
the bell. Dr. Stockmann is utterly shaken. Astonished, he looks at the 
maddened faces. He lowers the hand holding the manuscript and steps 
back, defeated. 

aslaksen: Please, please now, quiet. We can't have this up- 
roar! Quiet returns. 1 think, Doctor, that the majority wants 
to take the vote before you start to speak. If they so will, 
you can speak. Otherwise, majority rules. You won’t deny 
that. 

dr. STOCKMANN, turns, tosses the manuscript on the floor, turns back 
to Aslaksen: Don’t bother voting. I understand everything now. 
Can I have a few minutes — 

peter stogkmann: Mr. Chairman! 

DR. STOCKMANN, to his brother : I won’t mention the Institute. I 
have a new discovery that’s a thousand times more important 
than all the Institutes in the world. To Aslaksen : May I have the 
platform? 

aslaksen, to the crowd'. I don’t see how we can deny him that, 
as long as he confines himself to — 

dr. Stockmann: The springs are not the subject. He mounts the 
platform , looks at the crowd . Before I go into my subject I want to 
congratulate the liberals and radicals among us, like Mr. 
Hovstad — 

hovstad: What do you mean, radical! Where’s your evidence 
to call me a radical! 

i dr. stockmann: You’ve got me there. There isn’t any evi- 
dence. I guess there never really was. I just wanted to cong- 
ratulate you on your self-control tonight— you who have 
f f° u ght m every parlor for the principle of free speech these 
many years. 

hovstad: I believe in democracy. When my readers are over- 
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whelmingly against something. I’m not going to impose my 
will on the majority. 

dr. stockmann: You have begun my remarks, Mr. Hovstad. 
He turns to the crowd. Gentlemen, Mrs. Stockmann, Miss 
Stockmann. Tonight I was struck by a sudden flash of light, a 
discovery second to none. But before I tell it to you — a little 
story. I put in a good many years in the north of our country. 
Up there the rulers of the world are the great seal and the 
gigantic squadrons of duck. Man lives on ice, huddled together 
in little piles of stones. His whole life consists of grubbing for 
food. Nothing more. He can barely speak his own language. 
And it came to me one day that it was romantic and senti- 
mental for a man of my education to be tending these people. 
They had not yet reached the stage where they needed a 
doctor. If the truth were to be told, a veterinary would be more 
in order. 

billing: Is that the way you refer to decent hard-working 
people! 

dr. stockmann: I expected that, my friend, but don’t think 
you can fog up my brain with that magic word — the People! 
Not any more! Just because there is a mass of organisms with 
the human shape, they do not automatically become a People. 
That honor has to be earned! Nor does one automatically 
become a Man by having human shape, and living in a house, 
and feeding one’s face — and agreeing with one’s neighbors. 
That name also has to be earned. Now, when I came to my 
conclusions about the springs — 

peter stockmann: You have no right to — 

dr. stockmann: That’s a picayune thing, to catch me on a 
word, Peter. I am not going into the springs. To the crowd : 
When I became convinced of my theory about the water, the 
authorities moved in at once, and I said to myself, I will fight 
them to the death, because — 
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THIRD citizen: What’re you trying to do, make a revolution 
here? He’s a revolutionist! 

dr. Stockmann: Let me finish. I thought to myself: The 
majority, I have the majority! And let me tell you, friends, it 
was a grand feeling. Because that’s the reason I came hack* to 
this place of my birth. I wanted to give my education to this 
town. I loved it so, I spent months without pay or encourage- 
ment and dreamed up the whole project of the springs. And 
why? Not as my brother says, so that fine carriages could 
i crowd our streets, but so that we might cure the sick, so that 
we might meet people from all over the world and learn from 
them, and become broader and more civilized. In other words, 
more like Men, more like A People. 

a citizen: You don’t like anything about this town, do you? 

another citizen: Admit it, you’re a revolutionist, aren’t you? 
Admit it! 

1 dr. Stockmann: I don’t admit it! I proclaim it now! I am a 
I evolutionist! I am in revolt against the age-old lie that the 
( majority is always right! 

hovstad: He’s an aristocrat all of a sudden! 

DR. STOCKMANN: And more! I tell you now that the majority is 
always wrong, and in this way! 

PETER STOCKMANN: Have you lost your mind! Stop talking 
before — 

f 

. DR. STOCKMANN: Was the majority right when they stood by 
while Jesus was crucified? Silence. Was the majority right when 
they refused to believe that the earth moved around the sun 
and let Galileo be driven to his knees like a dog? It takes fifty 
years for the majority to be right. The majority is never right 
until it does right. 

hovstad: I want to state right now, that although I’ve been 
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this man’s friend, and I’ve eaten at his table many times, I 
now cut myself off from him absolutely. 

dr. Stockmann: Answer me this! Please, one more moment! 
A platoon of soldiers is walking down a road toward the 
enemy. Every one of them is convinced he is on the right road, 
the safe road. But two miles ahead stands one lonely man, the 
outpost. He sees that this road is dangerous, that his comrades 
arc walking into a trap. He runs back, he finds the platoon. 
Isn’t it clear that this man must have the right to warn the 
majority, to argue with the majority, to fight with the majority 
if he believes he has the truth? Before many can know some- 
thing, one must know it! His passion has silenced the crowd. It’s 
always the same. Rights are sacred until it hurts for somebody 
to use them. I beg you now — I realize the cost is great, the , 
inconvenience is great, the risk is great that other towns will/ 
get the jump on us while we’re rebuilding — 

peter Stockmann: Aslaksen, he’s not allowed to — 

dr. stockmann: Let me prove it to you! The water is 
poisoned! 

third citizen, steps up on the platform , waves his fist in Dr. 
Stockmann 3 s face : One more word about poison and I’m gonna 
take you outside! 

The crowd is roaring ; some try to charge the platform. The horn is 
blowing. Aslaksen rings his bell. Peter Stockmann steps forward , raising 
his handsj Kiil quietly exits. 

peter stockmann: That’s enough. Now stop it! Quiet! There 
is not going to be any violence here! There is silence. He turns to 
Dr. Stockmann. Doctor, come down and give Mr. Aslaksen the 
platform. 

dr. stockmann, staring down at the crowd with new eyes: I’m not 
through yet. 
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peter stogkmann: Come down or I will not be responsible 
for what happens. 

mrs. stockmann: I’d like to go home. Come on, Tom. 

peter stockmann: I move the chairman order the speaker to 
leave the platform. 

voices: Sit down! Get off that platform! 

dr. stockmann: All right. Then Til take this to out-of-town 
newspapers until the whole country is warned! 

peter stockmann: You wouldn’t dare! 

hovstad: You’re trying to ruin this town — that’s all; trying 
to ruin it. 

dr. stockmann: You’re trying to build a town on a morality 
so rotten that it will infect the country and the world! If the 
only way you can prosper is this murder of freedom and truth, 
then I say with all my heart, “Let it be destroyed! Let the 
people perish!” 

He leaves the platform. 

first citizen, to the Mayor. Arrest him! Arrest him! 

second citizen: He’s a traitor! 

Cries of (i Enemy! Traitor ! Revolution! ” 

. aslaksen, ringing for quiet: I would like to submit the following 
resolution: The people assembled here tonight, decent and 
patriotic citizens, in defense of their town and their country, 
' declare that Doctor Stockmann, medical officer of Kirsten 
- Springs, is an enemy of the people and of his community. 

An uproar of assent starts. 

mrs. stockmann, getting up: That’s not true! He loves this 
town! 
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dr. stockmann: You damned fools, you fools! 

The Doctor and his family are all standing together, at the right, in a 
close group . 

aslaksen, shouting over the din: Is there anyone against this 
motion? Anyone against? 

horster, raising his hand: I am. 

aslaksen: One? He looks around. 

drunk, who has returned, raising his hand: Me too! You can’t do 
without a doctor! Anybody’ll . . . tell you . . . 

aslaksen: Anyone else? With all votes against two, this as- 
sembly formally declares Doctor Thomas Stockmann to be the 
people’s enemy. In the future, all dealings with him by decent, 
patriotic citizens will be on that basis. The meeting is ad-i 
journed. 

Shouts and applause. People start leaving. Dr. Stockmann goes over to 
Horster. 

dr. stockmann: Captain, do you have room for us on your 
ship to America? 

horster: Any time you say, Doctor. 
dr. stockmann: Catherine? Petra? 

The three start for the door, but a gantlet has formed, dangerous and 
silent, except for 

third citizen: You’d better get aboard soon, Doctor! 
mrs. stockmann: Let’s go out the back door. 
horster: Right this way. 

dr. stockmann: No, no. No back doors. To the crowd: I don’t 
want to mislead anybody — the enemy of the people is not 
finished in this town — not quite yet. And if anybody thinks — 
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The horn blasts, cutting him off. The crowd starts yelling hysterically: 
“Enemy! Traitor I Throw him in the river ! Come on, throw him in the 
river! Enemy! Enemy! Enemy!” The Stockmanns, erect, move out 
through the crowd, with Horsier. Some of the crowd follow them out, 
yelling. 

Downstage, watching, are Peter Stockmann, Billing, Aslaksen, and 
Hovstad. The stage is throbbing with the chant, “Enemy, Enemy, 
Enemy!” as 

The Curtain Falls. 
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Dr. Stockmann’s living room the following morning. The windows are 
broken. There is great disorder. As the curtain rises. Dr. Stockmann 
enters, a robe over shirt and trousers — it’s cold in the house. He picks up 
a stone from the floor, lays it on the table. 

dr. stogkmann: Catherine! Tell what’s-her-name there are 
still some rocks to pick up in here. 

mrs. stockmann, from inside : She’s not finished sweeping up 
the glass. 

As Dr. Stockmann bends down to get at another stone under a chair a 
rock comes through one of the last remaining panes. He rushes to the 
window, looks out. Mrs. Stockmann rushes in. 

mrs. stockmann, frightened: You all right? 

dr. stockmann, looking out: A little boy. Look at him run! He 
picks up the stone. How fast the poison spreads — even to the 
children! 

mrs. stockmann, looking out the window : It’s hard to believe 
this is the same town. 

dr. stockmann, adding this rock to the pile on the table : I’m going 
to keep these like sacred relics. I’ll put them in my will. I want 
the boys to have them in their homes to look at every day. He 
shudders. Cold in here. Why hasn’t what’s-her-name got the 
glazier here? 

mrs. stockmann: She’s getting him . . . 

dr. stockmann: She’s been getting him for two hours! We’ll 
freeze to death in here. 

mrs. stockmann, unwillingly. He won’t come here, Tom. 

dr. stockmann, stops moving'. No! The glazier’s afraid to fix 
my windows? 
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mrs. stogkmann: You don’t realize — people don’t like to be 
pointed out. He’s got neighbors, I suppose, and — She hears 
something. Is that someone at the door, Randine? 

She goes to front door. He continues picking up stones. She comes 
back. 

mrs. stockmann: Letter for you. 

dr. stockmann, taking and opening it: What’s this now? 

mrs. stockmann, continuing his pick-up for him : I don’t know 
how we’re going to do any shopping with everybody ready to 
bite my head off and — 

dr. stockmann: Well, what do you know? We’re evicted* 
mrs. stockmann: Oh, no! 

dr. stockmann: He hates to do it, but with public opinion 
what it is . . . 

mrs. stockmann, frightened : Maybe we shouldn’t have let the 
boys go to school today. 

dr. stockmann: Now don’t get all frazzled again. 

mrs. stockmann: But the landlord is such a nice man. If he’s 
got to throw us out, the town must be ready to murder us! 

dr. stockmann: Just calm down, will you? We’ll go to 
America, and the whole thing’ll be like a dream. 

mrs. stockmann: But I don’t want to go to America — She 
notices his pants. When did this get torn? 

dr. stockmann, examining the tear: Must’ve been last night. 

mrs. stockmann: Your best pants! 

dr. stockmann: Well, it just shows you, that’s all — when a 
man goes out to fight for the truth he should never wear his 
best pants. He calms her. Stop worrying, will you? You’ll sew 
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them up, and in no time at all we’ll be three thousand miles 
away. 

mrs. stockmann: But how do you know it’ll be any different 
there? 

dr. stockmann: I don’t know. It just seems to me, in a big 
country like that, the spirit must be bigger. Still, I suppose 
they must have the solid majority there too. I don’t know, at 
least there must be more room to hide there. 

mrs. stockmann: Think about it more, will you? I’d hate to 
go half around the world and find out we’re in the same place. 

dr. stockmann: You know, Catherine, I don’t think I’m ever 
going to forget the face of that crowd last night. 

mrs. stockmann: Don’t think about it. 

dr. stockmann: Some of them had their teeth bared, like 
animals in a pack. And who leads them? Men who call 
themselves liberals! Radicals! She starts looking around at the 
furniture , figuring. The crowd lets out one roar, and where are 
they, my liberal friends? I bet if I walked down the street now 
not one of them would admit he ever met me! Are you listening 
to me? 

mrs. stockmann: I was just wondering what we’ll ever do 
with this furniture if we go to America. 

dr. stockmann: Don’t you ever listen when I talk, dear? 

mrs. stockmann: Why must I listen? I know you’re right. 

Petra enters. 

mrs. stockmann: Petra! Why aren’t you in school? 
dr. stockmann: What’s the matter? 

petra, with deep emotion , looks at Dr. Stockmann , goes up and kisses 
him : I’m fired. 
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mrs. stogkmann: They wouldn’t! 

petra: As of two weeks from now. But I couldn’t bear to stay 
there. 

dr. Stockmann, shocked: Mrs. Busk fired you? 

mrs. stockmann: Who’d ever imagine she could do such a 
thing! 

petra: It hurt her. I could see it, because we’ve always agreed 
so about things. But she didn’t dare do anything else. 

dr. stockmann: The glazier doesn’t dare fix the windows, the 
landlord doesn’t dare let us stay on — 

petra: The landlord! 

dr. stockmann: Evicted, darling! Oh, God, on the wreckage 
of all the civilizations in the world there ought to be a big sign: 
“They Didn’t Dare!” 

petra: I really can’t blame her, Father. She showed me three 
letters she got this morning — 

dr. stockmann: From whom? 

petra: They weren’t signed. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, naturally. The big patriots with their 
anonymous indignation, scrawling out the darkness of their 
minds onto dirty little slips of paper — that’s morality, and Vm 
the traitor! What did the letters say? 

petra: Well, one of them was from somebody who said that 
he’d heard at the club that somebody who visits this house said 
that I had radical opinions about certain things. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, wonderful! Somebody heard that some- 
body heard that she heard, that he heard. . .! Catherine, pack 
as soon as you can. I feel as though vermin were crawling all 
^over me. 
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Horsier enters. 

horster: Good morning. 

dr. stockmann: Captain! You’re just the man I want to see. 

horster: I thought I’d see how you all were. 

mrs. stockmann: That’s awfully nice of you, Captain, and 
I want to thank you for seeing us through the crowd last 
night. 

petra: Did you get home all right? We hated to leave you 
alone with that mob. 

horster: Oh, nothing to it. In a storm there’s just one thing 
to remember: it will pass. 

dr. stockmann: Unless it kills you. 

horster: You mustn’t let yourself get too bitter. 

dr. stockmann: I’m trying. I’m trying. But I don’t guarantee 
how I’ll feel when I try to walk down the street with “Traitor” 
branded on my forehead. 

mrs. stockmann: Don’t think about it. 

horster: Ah, what’s a word? 

dr. stockmann: A word can be like a needle sticking in your 
heart, Captain. It can dig and corrode like an acid, until you 
become what they want you to be — really an enemy of the 
people. 

horster: You mustn’t ever let that happen, Doctor. 

dr. stockmann: Frankly, I don’t give a damn any more. Let 
summer come, let an epidemic break out, then they’ll know 
whom they drove into exile. When are you sailing? 

petra: You really decided to go, Father? 

dr. stockmann: Absolutely. When do you sail, Captain? 
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horster: That’s really what I came to talk to you about. 

dr. stogkmann: Why? Something happen to the ship? 

mrs. stockmann, happily , to Dr. Stockmann : You see! We can’t 
go! 

horster: No, the ship will sail. But I won’t be aboard. 
dr. Stockmann: No! 

petra: You fired too? ’Cause I was this morning. 

mrs. Stockmann: Oh, Captain, you shouldn’t have given us 
your house. 

horster: Oh, I’ll get another ship. It’s just that the owner, 
Mr. Vik, happens to belong to the same party as the Mayor, 
and I suppose when you belong to a party, and the party takes 
a certain position . . . Because Mr. Vik himself is a very decent 
man. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, they’re all decent men! 

horster: No, really, he’s not like the others. 

dr. stockmann: He doesn’t have to be. A party is like a 
sausage grinder: it mashes up clearheads, longheads, fatheads, 
blockheads — and what comes out? Meatheads! 

There is a knock on the hall door. Petra goes to answer. 

mrs. stockmann: Maybe that’s the glazier! 

dr. stockmann: Imagine, Captain! He points to the window. 
Refused to come all morning! 

Peter Stockmann enters , his hat in his hand. Silence. 

peter stockmann: If you’re busy . . . 

dr. stockmann: Just picking up broken glass. Come in, Peter. 
What can I do for you this fine, brisk morning? He demonstratively 
pulls his robe tighter around this throat. 
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mrs. stockmann: Come inside, won’t you, Captain? 

horster: Yes. I’d like to finish our talk, Doctor. 

dr. stockmann: Be with you in a minute, Captain. 

Horster follows Petra and Catherine out through the dining-room door- 
way. Peter Stockmann says nothing , looking at the damage. 

dr. stockmann: Keep your hat on if you like, it’s a little 
drafty in here today. 

peter stockmann: Thanks, I believe I will. He puts his hat on. 
I think I caught cold last night — that house was freezing. 

dr. stockmann: I thought it was kind of warm — suffocating, 
as a matter of fact. What do you want? 

peter stockmann: May I sit down? He indicates a chair near the 
window. 

dr. stockmann: Not there. A piece of the solid majority is 
liable to open your skull. Here. 

They sit on the couch. Peter Stockmann takes out a large envelope. 
dr. stockmann: Now don’t tell me. 
peter stockmann: Yes. He hands the Doctor the envelope. 
dr. stockmann: I’m fired. 

peter stockmann: The Board met this morning. There was 
nothing else to do, considering the state of public opinion. 

dr. stockmann, after a pause: You look scared, Peter. 

peter stockmann: I — I haven’t completely forgotten that 
you’re still my brother. 

dr. stockmann: I doubt that. 

peter stockmann: You have no practice left in this town, 
Thomas. 
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dr. stockmann: Oh, people always need a doctor. 

peter stockmann: A petition is going from house to house. 
Everybody is signing it. A pledge not to call you any more. I 
don’t think a single family will dare refuse to sign it. 

dr. stockmann: You started that, didn’t you? 

peter stockmann: No. As a matter of fact. I think it’s all 
gone a little too far. I never wanted to see you ruined, Thomas. 
This will ruin you. 

dr. stockmann: No, it won’t. 

peter stockmann: For once in your life, will you act like a 
responsible man? 

dr. stockmann: Why don’t you say it, Peter? You’re afraid 
I’m going out of town to start publishing about the springs, 
aren’t you? 

peter stockmann: I don’t deny that. Thomas, if you really 
have the good of the town at heart, you can accomplish 
everything without damaging anybody, including yourself. 

dr. stockmann: What’s this now? 

peter stockmann: Let me have a signed statement saying 
that in your zeal to help the town you went overboard and 
exaggerated. Put it any way you like, just so you calm anybody 
who might feel nervous about the water. If you’ll give me that, 
you’ve got your job. And I give you my word, you can 
gradually make all the improvements you feel are necessary. 
Now, that gives you what you want . . . 

dr. stockmann: You’re nervous, Peter. 

peter stockmann, nervously: I am not nervous! 

dr. stockmann: You expect me to remain in charge while 
people are being poisoned? He gets up. 
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peter stockmann: In time you can make your changes. 

dr. stockmann: When, five years, ten years? You know your 
trouble, Peter? You just don’t grasp — even now — that there 
are certain men you can’t buy. 

peter stockmann: I’m quite capable of understanding that. 
But you don’t happen to be one of those men. 

dr. stockmann, after a slight pause : What do you mean by that 
now? 

peter stockmann: You know damned well what I mean by 
that. Morten Kiil is what I mean by that. 

dr. stockmann: Morten Kiil? 

peter stockmann: Your father-in-law, Morten Kiil. 

dr. stockmann: I swear, Peter, one of us is out of his mind! 
What are you talking about? 

peter stockmann: Now don’t try to charm me with that 
professional innocence! 

dr. stockmann: What are you talking about? 

peter stockmann: You don’t know that your father-in-law 
has been running around all morning buying up stock in 
Kirsten Springs? 

dr. stockmann, perplexed : Buying up stock? 

peter stockmann: Buying up stock, every share he can lay 
his hands on! 

dr. stockmann: Well, I don’t understand, Peter. What’s that 
got to do with — 

peter stockmann, walking around agitatedly : Oh, come now, 
come now, come now! 

dr. stockmann: I hate you when you do that! Don’t just walk 
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around gabbling “Gome now, come now!” What the hell are 
you talking about? 

peter stockmann: Very well, if you insist on being dense. A 
' man wages a relentless campaign to destroy confidence in a 
: corporation. He even goes so far as to call a mass meeting 
, against it. The very next morning, when people are still in a 
state of shock about it all, his father-in-law runs all over town, 
picking up shares at half their value. 

dr. stockmann, realizing , turns away : My God! 

peter stockmann: And you have the nerve to speak to me 
about principles! 

dr. stockmann: You mean you actually believe that I . . .? 

peter stockmann: I’m not interested in psychology! I believe 
what I see! And what I see is nothing but a man doing a dirty, 
filthy job for Morten Kiil. And let me tell you — by tonight 
I every man in this town’ll see the same thing! 

dr. stockmann: Peter, you, you . . . 

peter stockmann: Now go to your desk and write me a 
statement denying everything you’ve been saying, or . . . 

dr. stockmann: Peter, you’re a low creature! 

peter stockmann: All right then, you’d better get this one 
straight, Thomas. If you’re figuring on opening another attack 
from out of town, keep this in mind: the morning it’s published 
I’ll send out a subpoena for you and begin a prosecution 
for conspiracy. I’ve been trying to make you respectable all 
my life; now if you want to make the big jump there’ll be 
nobody there to hold you back. Now do we understand each 
other? 

dr. stockmann: Oh, we do, Peter! Peter Stockmann starts for the 
door. Get the girl — what the hell is her name — scrub the 
floors, wash down the walls, a pestilence has been here! 
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Kiil enters. Peter Stockmann almost runs into him. Peter turns to his 
brother. 

peter stockmann, pointing to Kiil : Ha! He turns and goes out. 

Kiil , humming quietly , goes to a chair. 

dr. stockmann: Morten! What have you done? What’s the 
matter with you? Do you realize what this makes me look like? 

Kiil has started taking some papers out of his pocket. Dr. Stockmann 
breaks off on seeing them. Kiil places them on the table. 

dr. stockmann: Is that — them? 

kiil: That’s them, yes. Kirsten Springs shares. And very easy 
to get this morning. 

dr. stockmann: Morten, don’t play with me — what is this 
all about? 

kiil: What are you so nervous about? Can’t a man buy some 
stock without . . .? 

dr. stockmann: I want an explanation, Morten. 

kiil, nodding : Thomas, they hated you last night — 

dr. stockmann: You don’t have to tell me that. 

kiil: But they also believed you. They’d love to murder you, 
but they believe you. Slight pause. The way they say it, the 
pollution is coming down the river from Windmill Valley. 

dr. stockmann: That’s exactly where it’s coming from. 

kiil: Yes. And that’s exactly where my tannery is. 

Pause. Dr. Stockmann sits down slowly. 

dr. stockmann: Well, Morten, I never made a secret to you 
that the pollution was tannery waste. 

kiil: I’m not blaming you. It’s my fault. I didn’t take you 
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seriously. But it’s very serious now. Thomas, I got that tannery 
from my father; he got it from his father; and his father got it 
from my great-grandfather. I do not intend to allow my 
family’s name to stand for the three generations of murdering 
angels who poisoned this town. 

dr. Stockmann: I’ve waited a long time for this talk, Morten. 

I don’t think you can stop that from happening. 

kiil: No, but you can. 

dr. stockmann: I? 

kiil, nudging the shares'. I’ve bought these shares because 

dr. stockmann: Morten, you’ve thrown your money away. 
The springs are doomed. 

kiil: I never throw my money away, Thomas. These were 
bought with your money. 

dr. stockmann: My money? What . . .? 

kiil: You’ve probably suspected that I might leave a little 
something for Catherine and the boys? 

dr. stockmann: Well, naturally, I’d hoped you’d . . . 

kiil, touching the shares'. I decided this morning to invest that 
money in some stock. 

dr. stockmann, slowly getting up: You bought that junk with 
Catherine’s money! 

kiil: People call me “badger,” and that’s an animal that roots 
out things, but it’s also some kind of a pig, I understand. I ve 
lived a clean man and I’m going to die clean. You’re going to 
clean my name for me. 

dr. stockmann: Morten . . . 

kiil: Now I want to see if you really belong in a strait 
jacket. 
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dr. stockmann: How could you do such a thing? What’s the 
matter with you! 

kiil: Now don’t get excited, it’s very simple. If you should 
make another investigation of the water — 

dr. stockmann: I don’t need another investigation, I — 

kiil: If you think it over and decide that you ought to change 
your opinion about the water — 

dr. stockmann: But the water is poisoned! It is poisoned! 

kiil: If you simply go on insisting the water is poisoned — he 
holds up the shares — with these in your house, then there’s only 
one explanation for you — you’re absolutely crazy. He puts the 
shares down on the table again. 

dr. stockmann: You’re right! I’m mad! I’m insane! 

kiil, with more force : You’re stripping the skin off your family’s 
back! Only a madman would do a thing like that! 

dr. stockmann: Morten, Morten, I’m a penniless man! Why 
didn’t you tell me before you bought this junk? 

kiil: Because you would understand it better if I told you 
after. He goes up to Dr. Stockmann , holds him by the lapels. With 
terrific force , and the twinkle still in his eye: And, goddamit, I think 
you do understand it now, don’t you? Millions of tons of 
water come down that river. How do you know the day you 
made your tests there wasn’t something unusual about the 
water? 

dr. stockmann, not looking at Kiil: Yes, but I . . . 

kiil: How do you know? Why couldn’t those little animals 
have clotted up only the patch of water you souped out of the 
river? How do you know the rest of it wasn’t pure? 

dr. stockmann: It’s not probable. People were getting sick 
last summer . . . 
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kiil: They were sick when they came here or they wouldn’t 
have come! 

dr. stogkmann, breaking away : Not intestinal diseases, skin 
diseases . . . 

kiil, following him: The only place anybody gets a bellyache is 
here! There are no carbuncles in Norway? Maybe the food was 
bad. Did you ever think of the food? 

dr. stockmann, with the desire to agree with him: No, I didn’t 
look into the food . . . 

kiil: Then what makes you so sure it’s the water? 

dr. stockmann: Because I tested the water and — 

kiil, taking hold of him again: Admit it! We’re all alone here. 
You have some doubt. 

dr. stockmann: Well, there’s always a possible . . . 
kiil: Then part of it’s imaginary. 

dr. stockmann: Well, nothing is a hundred per cent on this 
earth, but — 

kiil: Then you have a perfect right to doubt the other way! 
You have a scientific right! And did you ever think of some 
disinfectant? I bet you never even thought of that. 

dr. stockmann: Not for a mass of water like that, you 
can’t . . . 

kiil: Everything can be killed. That’s science! Thomas, I 
never liked your brother either, you have a perfect right to hate 
him. 

dr. stockmann: I didn’t do it because I hate my brother. 

kiil: Part of it, part of it, don’t deny it! You admit there’s 
some doubt in your mind about the water, you admit there 
may be ways to disinfect it, and yet you went after your 
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brother as though these doubts didn’t exist; as though the only 
way to cure the thing was to blow up the whole Institute! 
There’s hatred in that, boy, don’t forget it. He points to the 
shares. These can belong to you now, so be sure, be sure! Tear 
the hatred out of your heart, stand naked in front of yourself 
— are you sure? 

dr. stockmann: What right have you to gamble my family’s 
future on the strength of my convictions? 

kiil: Aha! Then the convictions are not really that strong! 

dr. stockmann: I am ready to hang for my convictions! But 
no man has a right to make martyrs of others; my family is 
innocent. Sell back those shares, give her what belongs to her. 
I’m a penniless man! 

kiil: Nobody is going to say Morten Kiil wrecked this town. 

He gathers up the shares. You retract your convictions — or these 
go to my charity. 

dr. stockmann: Everything? 

kiil: There’ll be a little something for Catherine, but not 
much. I want my good name. It’s exceedingly important to 
me. 


dr. stockmann, bitterly: And charity . . . 

kiil: Charity will do it, or you will do it. It’s a serious thing to 
destroy a town. 

dr. stockmann: Morten, when I look at you, I swear to God 
I see the devil! 

The door opens , and before we see who is there . . . 
dr. stockmann: You! 

Aslaksen enters , holding up his hand defensively. 
aslaksen: Now don’t get excited! Please! 
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Hovstad enters. He and Aslaksen stop short and smile on seeing Kiil. 

kiil: Too many intellectuals here: I’d better go. 

aslaksen, apologetically : Doctor, can we have five minutes 
of — 

dr. stogkmann: I’ve got nothing to say to you. 

kiil, going to the door : I want an answer right away. You hear? 
I’m waiting. He leaves. 

dr. stockmann: All right, say it quick, what do you want? 

hovstad: We don’t expect you to forgive our attitude at the 
meeting, but . . . 

dr. stockmann, groping for the word: Your attitude was prone 
. . . prostrated . . . prostituted! 

hovstad: All right, call it whatever you — 

dr. stockmann: I’ve got a lot on my mind, so get to the 
point. What do you want? 

aslaksen: Doctor, you should have told us what was in back 
of it all. You could have had the Messenger behind you all the 
way. 

hovstad: You’d have had public opinion with you now. Why 
didn’t you tell us? 

dr. stockmann: Look, I’m very tired, let’s not beat around 
the bush! 

hovstad, gesturing toward the door where Kiil went out : He’s been 
all over town buying up stock in the springs. It’s no secret any 
more. 

dr. stockmann, after a slight pause: Well, what about it? 

hovstad, in a friendly way: You don’t want me to spell it out, 
do you? 
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dr. stockmann: I certainly wish you would. I — 

hovstad: All right, let’s lay it on the table. Aslaksen, you 
want to . . .? 

aslaksen: No, no, go ahead. 

hovstad: Doctor, in the beginning we supported you. But it 
quickly became clear that if we kept on supporting you in the 
face of public hysteria — 

dr. stockmann: Your paper created the hysteria. 

hovstad: One thing at a time, all right? Slowly, to drive it into 
Dr. Stockmann’s head: We couldn’t go on supporting you because, 
in simple language, we didn’t have the money to withstand the 
loss in circulation. You’re boycotted now? Well, the paper 
would have been boycotted too, if we’d stuck with you. 

aslaksen: You can see that, Doctor. 

dr. stockmann: Oh, yes. But what do you want? 

hovstad: The People’s Messenger can put on such a campaign 
that in two months you will be hailed as a hero in this town. 

aslaksen: We’re ready to go. 

hovstad: We will prove to the public that you had to buy up 
the stock because the management would riot make the 
changes required for public health. In other words, you did it 
for absolutely scientific, public-spirited reasons. Now what do 
you say, Doctor? 

dr. stockmann: You want money from me, is that it? 
aslaksen: Well, now, Doctor . . . 

hovstad, to Aslaksen: No, don’t walk around it. To 
Dr. Stockmann: If we started to support you again, Doctor, we’d 
lose circulation for a while. We’d like you — or Mr. Kiil 
rather — to make up the deficit. Quickly: Now that’s open 
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and aboveboard, and I don’t see anything wrong with it. Do 
you? 

Pause. Dr. Stockmann looks at him, then turns and walks to the 
windows , deep in thought. 

aslaksen: Remember, Doctor, you need the paper, you need 
it desperately. 

dr. stogkmann, returning: No, there’s nothing wrong with it at 
all. I — I’m not at all averse to cleaning up my name — 
although for myself it never was dirty. But I don’t enjoy being 
hated, if you know what I mean. 

aslaksen: Exactly. 

hovstad: Aslaksen, will you show him the budget . . . 

Aslaksen reaches into his pocket. 

dr. stockmann: Just a minute. There is one point. I hate to 
keep repeating the same thing, but the water is poisoned. 

hovstad: Now, Doctor . . . 

dr. stockmann: Just a minute. The Mayor says that he will 
levy a tax on everybody to pay for the reconstruction. I assume 
you are ready to support that tax at the same time you re 
supporting me. 

aslaksen: That tax would be extremely unpopular. 

hovstad: Doctor, with you back in charge of the baths, I have 
absolutely no fear that anything can go wrong. 

dr. stockmann: In other words, you will clean up my name 
— so that I can be in charge of the corruption. 

hovstad: But we can’t tackle everything at once. A new 
tax — there’d be an uproar! 

aslaksen: It would ruin the paper! 
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dr. stockmann: Then you don’t intend to do anything about 
the water? 

hovstad: We have faith you won’t let anyone get sick. 

dr. stockmann: In other words, gentlemen, you are looking 
for someone to blackmail into paying your printing bill. 

hovstad, indignantly : We are trying to clear your name, 
Doctor Stockmann! And if you refuse to cooperate, if that’s 
going to be your attitude . . . 

dr. stockmann: Yes? Go on. What will you do? 

hovstad, to Aslaksen’. I think we’d better go. 

dr. stockmann, stepping in their way: What will you do? I 
would like you to tell me. Me, the man two minutes ago you 
were going to make into a hero — what will you do now that I 
won’t pay you? 

aslaksen: Doctor, the public is almost hysterical . . . 

dr. stockmann: To my face, tell me what you are going to 
do! 

hovstad: The Mayor will prosecute you for conspiracy to 
destroy a corporation, and without a paper behind you, you 
will end up in prison. 

dr. stockmann: And you’ll support him, won’t you? I want it 
from your mouth, Hovstad. This little victory you will not 
deny me. Hovstad starts for the door. Dr. Stockmann steps into his 
way. Tell the hero, Hovstad. You’re going to go on crucifying 
the hero, are you not? Say it to me! You will not leave here 
until I get this from your mouth! 

hovstad, looking directly at Dr. Stockmann : You are a madman. 
You are insane with egotism. And don’t excuse it with humani- 
tarian slogans, because a man who’ll drag his family through a 
lifetime of disgrace is a demon in his heart! He advances on Dr. 
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Stockmann. You hear me? A demon who cares more for the 
purity of a public bath than the lives of his wife and children. 

1 Doctor Stockmann, you deserve everything you’re going to get! 

Dr. Stockmann is struck by Hovs tad’s ferocious conviction. Aslaksen 
comes toward him , taking the budget out of his pocket. 

aslaksen, nervously'. Doctor, please consider it. It won’t take 
much money, and in two months’ time I promise you your 
whole life will change and . . . 

Offstage Mrs. Stockmann is heard calling in a frightened voice , "What 
happened? My God , what’s the matter?” She runs to the front door. Dr. 
Stockmann , alarmed , goes quickly to the hallway. Ejlif and Morten 
enter. Morten’s head is bruised. Petra and Captain Hors ter enter from 
the left. 

MRS. stogkmann: Something happened! Look at him! 
morten: I’m all right, they just. . . 

dr. stockmann, looking at the bruise : What happened here? 
morten: Nothing, Papa, I swear . . . 

dr. stockmann, to Ejlif. What happened? Why aren’t you in 
school? 

ejlif: The teacher said we better stay home the rest of the 
week. 

dr. stockmann: The boys hit him? 

ejlif: They started calling you names, so he got sore and 
began to fight with one kid, and all of a sudden the whole 
bunch of them . . . 

mrs. stockmann, to Morten: Why did you answer! 

morten, indignantly: They called him a traitor! My father is no 
traitor! 

ejlif: But you didn’t have to answer! 
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mrs. stockmann: You should’ve known they’d all jump on 
you! They could have killed you! 

morten: I don’t care! 

dr. stockmann, to quiet him — and his own heart: Morten . . . 

morten, pulling away from his father: yVW kill them! I’ll take a 
rock and the next time I see one of them I’ll kill him! 

Dr. Stockmann reaches for Morten , who , thinking his father will 
chastise him , starts to run. Dr. Stockmann catches him and grips him by 
the arm. 

morten: Let me go! Let me . . .! 
dr. stockmann: Morten . . . Morten . . . 

morten, crying in his father’s arms: They called you traitor, an 
enemy . . . He sobs. 

dr. stockmann: Sssh. That’s all. Wash your face. 

Mrs. Stockmann takes Morten. Dr. Stockmann stands erect, faces 
Aslaksen and Hovstad. 

dr. stockmann: Good day, gentlemen. 

hovstad: Let us know what you decide and we’ll — 

dr. stockmann: I’ve decided. I am an enemy of the people. 

mrs. stockmann: Tom, what are you . . .? 

dr. stockmann: To such people, who teach their own 
children to think with their fists — to them I’m an enemy! And 
my boy . . . my boys . . . my family ... I think you can count us ' 
all enemies. 

aslaksen: Doctor, you could have everything you want! 

dr. stockmann: Except the truth. I could have everything 
but that — that the water is poisoned! 
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| hovstad: But you’ll be in charge. 

i dr. Stockmann: But the children are poisoned, the people are 
j poisoned! If the only way I can be a friend of the people is to 
, take charge of that corruption, then I am an enemy! The water 
is poisoned, poisoned, poisoned! That’s the beginning of it and 
i that’s the end of it! Now get out of here! 

hovstad: You know where you’re going to end? 

dr. Stockmann: I said get out of here! He grabs Aslaksen’s 
umbrella out of his hand. 

mrs. stockmann: What are you doing? 

Aslaksen and Hovstad back toward the door as Dr. Stockmann starts to 
swing. 

aslaksen: You’re a fanatic, you’re out of your mind! 

mrs. stockmann, grabbing Dr. Stockmann to take the umbrella'. 
What are you doing? 

dr. stockmann: They want me to buy the paper, the public, 
the pollution of the springs, buy the whole pollution of this 
town! They’ll make a hero out of me for that! Furiously , to 
Aslaksen and Hovstad : But I’m not a hero, I’m the enemy — and 
now you’re first going to find out what kind of enemy I am! I 
will sharpen my pen like a dagger — you, all you friends of the 
people, are going to bleed before I’m done! Go, tell them to 
sign the petitions! Warn them not to call me when they’re sick! 
Beat up my children! And never let her — he points to Petra — in 
the school again or she’ll destroy the immaculate purity of the 
vacuum there! See to all the barricades — the truth is coming! 
Ring the bells, sound the alarm! The truth, the truth is out, 
and soon it will be prowling like a lion in the streets! 

hovstad: Doctor, you’re out of your mind. 

He and Aslaksen turn to go. They are in the doorway. 
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ejlif, rushing at them : Don’t you say that to him! 

dr. stockmann, as Mrs. Stockmann cries out s rushes them with the 
umbrella : Out of here! 

They rush out. Dr. Stockmann throws the umbrella after them , then 
slams the door. Silence. He has his back pressed against the door , facing 
his family. 

dr. stockmann: I’ve had all the ambassadors of hell today, 
but there’ll be no more. Now, now listen, Catherine! Children, 
listen. Now we’re besieged. They’ll call for blood now, they’ll 
whip the people like oxen — A rock comes through a remaining pane. 
The boys start for the window. Stay away from there! 

mrs. stockmann: The Captain knows where we can get a 
ship. 

dr. stockmann: No ships. 
petra: We’re staying? 

mrs. stockmann: But they can’t go back to school! I won’t let 
them out of the house! 

dr. stockmann: We’re staying. 

petra: Good! 

dr. stockmann: We must be careful now. We must live 
through this. Boys, no more school. I’m going to teach you, 
and Petra will. Do you know any kids, street louts, hookey- 
players — 

ejlif: Oh, sure, we — 

dr. stockmann: We’ll want about twelve of them to start. But 
I want them good and ignorant, absolutely uncivilized. Can we 
use your house, Captain? 

horster: Sure, I’m never there. 

dr. stockmann: Fine. We’ll begin, Petra, and we’ll turn out 
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not taxpayers and newspaper subscribers, but free and inde- 
pendent people, hungry for the truth. Oh, I forgot! Petra, run 
to Grandpa and tell him — tell him as follows: no! 

mrs. stogkmann, puzzled : What do you mean? 

dr. stockmann, going over to Mrs. Stockmann : It means, my 
dear, that we are all alone. And there’ll be a long night before 
it’s day — 

A rock comes through a paneless window . Horsier goes to the window. A 
crowd is heard approaching. 

horster: Half the town is out! 

mrs. stockmann: What’s going to happen? Tom! What’s 
going to happen? 

! dr. stockmann, holding his hands up to quiet her , and with a 
trembling mixture of trepidation and courageous insistence'. I don’t 
know. But remember now, everybody. You are fighting for the 
! truth, and that’s why you’re alone. And that makes you strong. 

■ We’re the strongest people in the world . . . 

The crowd is heard angrily calling outside. Another rock comes through a 
window. 

dr. stockmann: . . . and the strong must learn to be lonely! 

The crowd noise gets louder. He walks upstage toward the windows as a 
wind rises and the curtains start to billow out toward him. 

The Curtain Falls. 
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Act I , scene I 

I slovenly lazy. 
ratty shabby. 

3 partake of share in. 

4 fad craze. 

Carlsbad city in Czechoslovakia famous for its warm mineral 
springs. 

5 hitch problem. 

6 Say now notice how Miller introduces American colloquial speech 

into the play. Michael Meyer's translation uses the word 'Well'. 

7 toddy hot drink made with a whisky base. 

9 get into each other’s hair argue. 

legally constituted authorities the proper channels. 
ingrained deep-rooted. 

1 0 subord/nate (verb) give way. 

1 5 Viking one of the Scandinavian raiders who invaded Britain 

between the eighth and eleventh centuries. 

heathen person who does not accept the existence of God. 

1 6 Oh , how the mighty have fallen allusion to the Old Testament: ‘How 
are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle' (Samuel Book 2, 1 :25). 

1 7 miraculous miracle-like. 
tannery leather works. 

typhoid infectious disease characterised by fever and stomach 
pains. 

gastric related to the stomach. 
bug infection, 
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1 What are your first impressions of Dr Stockmann? How does 
his character differ from his brother Peter's? 

2 Horster says at the end of this scene: ‘Doctor, I hope this will 
bring you great honor and pleasure', What clues are there 
that this will or will not happen? 

3 What do you predict will happen next? 


Act I , scene 2 

22 He will chuckle you right over the precipice his light-hearted manner 

will continue even as he leads you to disaster. 

23 pull your own brother's leg make fun of him. 

24 jackasses donkeys. 

26 cabal group of plotters. 

fogies fussy, old-fashioned people. 

27 underdog person who seems likely to lose. 
utterly drawn clearly characterised (i.e. by Ibsen). 

30 hypodermic injection; shot in the arm. 

3 1 thesis theory put forward in an essay. 

34 discretion care; tact. 

blunder error. 

37 subordinate (adjective) less important. 

38 colorful (in this context) melodramatic; note the American spelling. 
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1 The scene begins with Dr Stockmann’s continuing high hopes 
and idealism. When do we first sense that saving the town 
will not prove so straightforward? 

2 How would you describe Kiil's attitude to the 'scandal'? How 
does he differ in his approach from Dr Stockmann? 

3 'It seems to me it’s a simple, straightforward business', says Dr 
Stockmann (page 28). Summarise his point of view in one 
sentence and then do the same for Peter Stockmann’s. 

4 Mrs Stockmann advises her husband to act with caution, to put 
the family before his idealism. Do you agree with her advice? 

5 What will happen next? 


Act 2, scene I 

42 dingy dark. 
trepidation nervousness. 

de vastating co m p I ete ly d estru ct i ve . 

43 effrontery boldness, 

45 renegade traitor. 

47 buck (American dialect) oppose. 

49 put something over (American dialect) pretend you're something 

you're not. 

50 memorandum note; memo; in this context belittling Dr 

Stockmann's document. 

52 vindictiveness spite. 

53 advocate support. 

proofs first printed version which needs then to be read for errors. 

54 expose revelation. 

56 insignia badge; emblem, 

baton of command an ornate staff carried as a symbol of authority. 
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1 The mood of the scene changes. How does the opening 
establish a sense of jubilation and excitement? 

2 What is the turning point in the scene? 

3 Why is Petra so concerned that the newspaper is supporting 
her father? 

4 Why does Peter Stockmann's reference to high taxes have 
such a cooling effect on Hovstad's desire to publish Dr 
Stockmann’s article (pages 52-3)? 

5 Dr Stockmann is determined to fight on. What will happen 
next? 


Act 2, scene 2 

58 pitcher jug. 

60 sidewalk (American) pavement 

65 badgering harassing; pestering. 

66 catcalls jeers. 
hamlet village. 
picayune trivial; tiny. 

67 Point of order question about the procedures of the meeting. 

73 gantlet (in this context) barrier of people. 

1 What are the different motives of those who oppose Dr 
Stockmann - the Mayor, Hovstad, Aslaksen, the crowd? 

2 Why can’t Dr Stockmann speak at the meeting? Are there any 
ways in which he could have improved the situation for 
himself? 

3 The situation looks bleaker than ever for Stockmann's 
freedom of speech. What options remain open to him? 

4 What will happen in the final act? 
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Act 3 

76 evicted driven from home. 
frazzled upset, 
pants (American) trousers. 

79 corrode destroy. 

epidemic widespread disease. 

80 demonstratively pointedly; Stockmann's gesture makes clear to his 

brother his dislike. 

84 psychology the study of the workings of the mind. 

subpoena a legal document demanding that a person appears in 
court on a specified date. 

96 immaculate perfect. 


1 Look back at page 76. Why do you think Stockmann is 
attracted to the idea of going to America? 

2 How surprised were you when Stockmann was deserted 
even by his father-in-law? What clues were there as to this 
aspect of Morten's character? 

3 What different pressures are placed upon Stockmann to clear 
his name? Which argument is most attractive? 

4 Why does Stockmann decide finally that the family must stay 
at Kirsten Springs ratherthan flee? 
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